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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IF YOU NOW GET CLEAR OF YOUR ENEMIES . . . SUCH OF YOU AS 
ARE ATHENIANS WILL LIVE TO RENOVATE THE GREAT POWER OF OUR 
CITY . . . IT IS NOT WALLS NOR SHIPS THAT MAKE A CITY—IT IS MAN. 


Thucydides. Nikias’ exhortation to his troops. 


THE Battle of. Germany has begun in good earnest and we 
print a map to illustrate the state of the Siege of the Reich 
on March 16. This shows, by a thick blue line, 
ie Sige of where the Allies stood at that date and the 
. extent to which they had then occupied Ger- 
man territory. The outer bastion, East and West, had fallen. 
East Prussia, with a large part of Pomerania, Brandenburg and 
Silesia, were in Russian hands, while the British, Canadian 
and American Armies already had tight hold of the Rhine 
Provinces north of the Moselle, and the Americans were across 
the Rhine between Cologne and Coblenz. On the other hand, 
the northern and southern bastions still held. The larger part 
of Holland, all Denmark and most of Norway in the north 
were in German hands, while in the South they were clinging 
to North Italy, the bulk of Czechoslovakia and a corner of 
Hungary, where, it should be noted, the Germans are fighting 
very fiercely and attacking with some success. This southern 
front and the tenacity with which it is defended gives some 
colour to the theory that the German Government means to 
make a last stand in the mountains of Austria and the Alps. 
That the war is not yet over may be seen. That our Govern- 
ment is making great preparation for its continuance is certain 
and has warm public support. Not the least part of our own 
gigantic effort is made in the air. German towns are one by 
one being reduced to rubble. Those who live in south-eastern 
England are never out of the sound of the pot planes either 
going abroad or returning home. 


AMERICAN troops crossed the Rhine on March 7—nine years 
after Germany’s march into the Rhineland. The honour of 


the crossing fell to the American First Army. 
The Germans were taken by surprise and were 
disorganised, and no serious resistance was 
encountered. Once the first men were across, reinforcements 
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—tanks, troops, guns and supplies—were poured over the 
river. The crossing place was south of Cologne, near Remagen, 
where a bridge had been reported intact about halfway 
between Bonn and Coblenz. Here the Rhine is some 300 to 
400 yards wide, with 500- to 600-foot hills rising steeply on the 
right bank, but also with patches of low ground near the river 
offering convenient landing places. The first reports suggest 
that the crossing was made in consequence of the quick 
decision of a second-lieutenant in charge of a company of men. 
If true, this is one of the cases where the act of a subaltern 
affects the whole course of a campaign. In the most favour- 
able circumstances the Rhine is the most formidable natural 
obstacle faced by the Allies since D-day, and to force a 
crossing in face of resolute German opposition would be a 
serious undertaking. Now part of the problem has been 
solved, even though time must elapse before the Allies are 
ready for a full-scale campaign beyond the Rhine, this new 
bridgehead must exert a magnetic pull on the German forces 
still available to defend the river-line, attracting numbers 
from the threatened areas farther north. 


THE crossing of the Rhine was the climax of a hard battle 
west of the Rhine between the Maas and the Moselle. The 
4 offensive which swept the Allies forward across 
rel this much contested country was delayed until 
the dams controlling the water system of the 

Roer were in Allied hands. While the Germans held them, 
these dams were a powerful defensive weapon, enabling the 
enemy to flood the lower course of the Roer at will and to 
cut off, trap, and threaten with destruction any Allied force 
sent east of the Roer. With the capturé of the dams, the 
Allied offensive opened. It began in the north, in the difficult, 
low-lying country between the Maas and the Rhine, a country 
in which, north of Cleves, mud and flooding were so bad that 
operations were practically amphibious. Gradually the 
offensive spread until the whole area between the Rhine at 
Emmerich and the Moselle from Trier to Coblenz was aflame. 
The Germans were pressed back steadily, fighting in the main 
a skilful rearguard action. Miinchen-Gladbach was the first 
of the big industrial cities to be captured. Krefeld followed. 
In the south an armoured division of the American Third 
Army made a spectacular advance through the rugged 
country of the Eifel towards the Rhine north of Coblenz. On 
March 6 Cologne was captured and German resistance ended 
there except for a short sporadic opposition. About 100,000 
or so civilians stayed in the city out of a population of three- 
quarters of a million. Some of them, holding white flags, 
expressed relief when the Allies finally took the city. They 


, 
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had had no proper water supply for over three months and no 
electricity at all this winter. Correspondents reported great 
damage done by Allied bombing. The cathedral has been 
damaged, but not seriously. Of the Cologne industrial 
districts some 85 per cent. have been destroyed... One corres- 
pondent writes: “I was amazed by the difference between 
the little damaged residential areas in the outskirts and the 
industrial districts. Only a mile or so outside the city several 
nursery gardens had the glass of their greenhouses intact. 
The marshalling yards, however, were mere masses of twisted 
rusty rails, battered wagons, and deep piles of rubble from 
which dust and smoke were still rising.” We have given 
great publicity and deserved praise to the American Armies 
for their courageous and skilful fighting. We have spoken of 
the remarkable work of the Canadian Army. But for some 
reason, the battles won by the British, the prowess of their 
men and of the British Command was hardly referred to by 
Shaef. 


DurRING March the three civilian heads of the three War 
Services went to the House of Commons to tell the story of 
The War Stor: the war. And what a tale it is! The first 

e War Story <peech was about the Air Force. It was made 
on March 6 by Sir Archibald Sinclair, who was able to say of 
our air supremacy that it was, strategically speaking, com- 
plete. Speaking of ‘“‘ D”’ day, he said :-— 


** Every port in Southern England before ‘D’ day was packed 
with shipping for the invasion—a bomb aimer’s paradise. . . . Yet 
not a bomb fell.” 


No more could be said than that. No greater praise given. 
The whole of the Air Minister’s speech should be read. Every 
word of it is a word of justified pride. The same may be said 
of the speech about the Navy, which is rather detrimentally 
represented by Mr. A. V. Alexander. But gone are the days 
when he boasted of having stopped naval construction. Now 
he is proud to praise and ready to admire. His speech should 
also be read in full. It was evidently prepared by someone 
‘oa knows the Navy. And these words should be remem- 
ered :— 


“T have never been more convinced in my life of the continuing 
need of this country for the maintenance of the Navy. We have had 
five years’ experience of war, which has shown exactly how the 
Navy has had, once more, to fight a long defensive battle at sea . . 
sufficiently long to gather Allies, to mount up our Land Forces and 
finally to throw them on the Continent.” 
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The last War Minister to speak was Sir James Grigg, 
Secretary of State for the Army. He told us the wonderful 
story of the last three years, of how the British Army had 
“travelled from the Nile Valley by way of Tripoli” to 
“ Rome, Florence and the valley of the Po.’’ He spoke of the 
greatness of the Army leaders, of the valour of the men. He 
said something about the difficulties caused by the absence of 
military reserves and ‘‘ how, in consequence, we were unable 
to meet the constantly changing needs of the strategic situa- 
tion,’’ of how on “‘ D ”’ day everything we had was thrown in. 
We hope that these three War Ministers’ speeches will be 
printed for the instruction of our own people and the educa- 
tion of our Allies. 


A PAUSE was bound to follow the first tremendous weeks of 
the Soviet winter offensive. The Russians needed to reorganise 
and regroup, to bring up supplies for the 
battles still ahead, to destroy the garrisons 
which the German High Command deliberately 
left in the rear as part of its delaying policy, and even to some 
extent to recast plans for coming operations in the light of 
actual events. But even during this pause the Russians 
forged ahead on some sectors. Their most important gains in 
late February and early March were made in Pomerania, 
where both Marshal Zhukov’s and Marshal Rokossovsky’s 
troops broke through to the Baltic coast, Zhukov in the 
Kolberg area and Rokossovsky immediately to the east on 
Zhukov’s right. Marshal Zhukov then pressed west and 
north-west, capturing Stargard, closing up to the line of the 
Oder north of Stettin, and attacking Stettin itself. Farther 
east, Marshal Rokossovsky’s forces gained more ground in 
their drive towards Danzig. The Soviet breakthrough to the 
Baltic forestalled a German counter-offensive planned to 
strike against Zhukov’s right flank farther south. The 
powerful German forces assembled in Pomerania for this 
purpose included at least three Waffen S.S. divisions (one of 
them a panzer division), together with five other divisions. 
All these forces have now been cut off. Other German forces 
are pocketed in the Danzig area, in East Prussia, and in 
south-west Latvia, and in East Prussia they have had some 
success in the hard defensive battle around K6nigsberg. On 
this front a serious Russian loss was General Chernyakovsky, 
a brilliant 36-year-old Jew, the youngest of the leading Soviet 
commanders, who died from wounds received in action. 
Among Russian gains on other fronts have been the destruc- 
tion of the garrisons at Grudziadz and Poznan, the link-up 
on the middle Oder south-east of Frankfurt of Marshal 
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Zhukov’s left with Marshal Koniev’s right, attrition of the 
Breslau garrison, and advances on Marshal Koniev’s front in 
Silesia up to the fortified water-barrier of the Gorlitzer Neisse. 
Among Marshal Koniev’s prizes was the capture intact in 
Silesia of a full-scale German underground arsenal and aircraft 
plant, a vast store of armaments and munitions, shells and 
bombs and mines and all the engines and missiles of modern 
war. The underground arms dump lay in an area marked on 
the map as dense forest. Every artifice of camouflage had 
been used to conceal the surface and cog-and-ratchet railways 
used to haul munitions and arms to and from the surface and 
move them above ground. The underground aircraft assembly 
plant lay some distance from the arms dump. It also was far 
below the forest, protected by thick ferro-concrete from 
bombing, a gigantic industrial installation for the output of 
aircraft in conditions of perfect security. These are only two 
examples of the scale and thoroughness of German preparations 
for war. Others will be forthcoming as conquests in east and 
west go further. 


OUR newspapers have given us a picture of conquered Western 
Germany, all rubble and false witness. Here is an account of 
what he saw and heard by Ilya Ehrenburg, 
who spent two weeks on the Eastern German 
front, in ‘‘ terror-stricken, flaming, smoking 
Germany ”’ and he adds, “ perhaps these weeks and months 
of war on German soil will make a far deeper impression . . . 
than any treaty... .’’ What struck this correspondent 
about the Germans is their servility. ‘‘ To-day they even 
salute our horses ’’ and he heard one, Colonel Heinsgent, say, 
“ How can you call me a Nazi, why I married a Jewess! ”’ 

“Yes, they are trying to get rid of their past. ‘I am a French- 
man ’—‘I have non-Aryan blood in me’—‘* My mother was a 
Dutchwoman.’ 

“ The girls gaze at the passing Red Army men ingratiatingly, 
lecherously, as if they were cabaret waitresses instead of burghers’ 
daughters. 

* The Germans know all the orders of our military commandants 
by heart. ‘ On the instructions of Herr Russian Commandant,’ they 
say piously. 

“They inform against one another: ‘ The local butcher is an 
active Nazi’—‘ Herr Mueller used to beat Russian girls ’—* Willy 
the stableman killed a Polish woman ’—‘ Frau Schmidt received the 
thanks of the gauleiter himself.’ They all try to prove their inno- 
cence. One brought a certificate to show that eleven years ago the 
Hitlerites jailed him for a month. Another produced a testimonial 
signed by his ex-slave, a Belgian war prisoner. A third dug up a 
membership card of the social democratic verein, dated 1928. 
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“A woman in trousers climbs up the front of a building to 
remove a swastika sign. No one ordered her to do it. She is all 
sweaty and gleeful. She thinks she has rehabilitated herself in the 
eyes of history. But don’t ask her how she treated Galya, her 
Russian maidservant. 

“The German advances the hands of his watch two hours— 
“It is now exactly twelve minutes past three, Moscow time,’ he 
beams. He is prepared to live by Vladivostock time, so long as he 
isn’t asked about the four Frenchmen who worked for him. 

“* An Elbing engineer declares : ‘ As a man of progressive views, 
I am against Hitler.’ Then, with a crafty smile: ‘ And I’m quite 
willing to work for Russians.’ 

“* A worker exclaims indignantly : ‘ No one dare call me a Nazi. 
My father was a social democrat. I myself once voted communist 

>> 
These pitiful creatures meet the Russians with cries of “ Red 
Front.” This servility sickens the Russian troops, sickens 
and does not deceive them. 


THE Russian advance has overrun some parts of Poland and 

Germany at so great a pace that whole districts have been 

: recovered intact. The correspondents with 

ser semana the Red Armies have described what they saw 

in several places. Here is an account of the 

liberating of the slaves in Brandenburg. With the slaves are 
soldiers of all the allied nations. 

“ The scenes on the roads of Germany are enough to move the 
most war-hardened soul—yesterday’s prisoner-slaves of the Nazis 
are moving eastward: former American and British prisoners of 
war, Poles, Yugoslavs, Italians, Bulgarians released from concentra- 
tion camps, girls from Volhynia, a Hindu from Bombay and another 
from Calcutta, both wearing British uniform, Czechs, Dutchmen, 
a mulatto captured by the Germans in French Morocco, French 
soldiers who fought in the 1940 battles. 

“All these people, who have suffered so much, who speak 
different languages, are moving eastwards. They refuse to wait 
for organised facilities, for conventional means of transport. Free 
men, they wish to leave as soon as possible for the country that has 
freed them, and to travel from thence to their own lands, their 
families. You meet them on foot and on bicycles. Often they 
band together for company in big multi-national columns. Some 
bow] along in old-fashioned cabs and phetons. Some jog along in 
farm wagons. I even saw two hilarious French soldiers who had 
commandeered a hearse! .. . 

“The British soldiers are always cheerful and singing. 

“In the German towns and villages and on the German roads 
everyone wears his national colours. The freed people assert their 
nationality proudly. They do not want to be mistaken for Germans. 
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“Yesterday’s slaves hoist large national flags on the houses 
where they put up for the night. Flags are flying from long convoys 
of carts. Little flags are attached to bicycles, even to the manes of 
horses. An American has a large stars-and-stripes flag tacked on 
his overcoat. A Dutchman wears an armlet in his national colours, 
and to make it clearer he has inked ‘ Holland’ on it, in Russian. 

“The Jews still wear the badges with which the Germans 
branded them. But now, by the irony of fate, the Germans envy 
them. To-day the Germans want everyone to forget that they are 
Germans. White sheets and towels hang from their windows as 
a sign of surrender. They wear white armlets—sign of submission, 
of entreaty for mercy. No one ordered them to display these 
symbols. They are doing so of their own free will.” 


TERRIBLE as was the fate of the slaves, the fate of the Red Army 
prisoners of war was worse. Ilya Ehrenburg wrote about 


them last month. When the Germans thought 


for them to inflict. He quotes allied ex- 


prisoners’ evidence :— 


“A Scottish regimental chaplain said to me: ‘We saw how 
they treated the Russian prisoners of war. Now we can only pay 
tribute to your magnanimity.’ 

“Captain Raffali of the French Army said: ‘The camp for 
Russian prisoners was next to ours. They brought about a hundred 
dead out every day. And often enough there were men still living 
among the dead. The Germans buried them along with the corpses. 
They argued that they would be dead before evening, anyway. I 
am adoctor,and a humane man. But after what I have seen I want 
to take part in the occupation of Germany, and have the satisfaction 
of seeing the criminals punished.” 


The wonderful resilience of the French began to show 


itself at once, as did British courage and gaiety. Ehrenburg 
says :— 


“We have liberated a great many Frenchmen. And how much 
life, energy and high spirits they still have after four and a half years 
of slavery ! One lad from Marseilles made me laugh—he was taken 
prisoner at Dunkirk. ‘ Of course, I knew even then we'd lick the 
Boche,’ he said. ‘ But I was terribly afraid they would get around 
to freeing me fifteen years after my death !’ 

“On the road I met a worker from Paris with a marvellous deep 
laugh. He was wearing the top hat of some German burgomaster, 
and had a cigar between his teeth. He asked me whether he didn’t 
look a bit like Ribbentrop. 

““T was deeply touched by these meetings, for it was over five 
years since I had seen an ordinary Frenchman. Again I felt the 
strength of the French national spirit, These were no diplomats 
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or journalists. These were mechanics, vintners, miners and 
weavers, the immortal people of the real France. When you talk 
to them you realise that the fall of Paris will remain a gloomy but 
minor detail in the history of a great people. 

“One of our officers requested me to ask some Frenchmen if 
there was anything they needed, and a fervid southerner, a wine- 
grower from Narbonne, threw up his hands and cried : ‘ What more 
could we want? You have given us the biggest thing of all— 
liberty !’ 

“* A French worker, Réné Bourben, said to me: ‘ After Stalin- 
grad we thought of nothing but the footbeats of the Red Army,’ 
An English officer, Major Duffus, echoed his thought: ‘ After 
Stalingrad we began counting the days.’ 

“‘T have seen many British citizens. But where is their reputed 
phlegm ? They laughed and joked like children.” 


WE know nothing of German military plans or hopes. Indeed 
the very word “ hope ”’ seems no longer to belong to German 

vocabulary. Competent judges differ as to 
a ~' what they will do—one of these wrote in the 
oie Whitehall News in March that the German 
Generals could have no plan. They had no more studied the 
defence of Bavaria and Austria than the English had, before 
the war, studied the defence of London. All the same it would 
be very unlike the Germans not to have a plan of some kind 
and we have no doubt, that as the Allies get into Germany, 
this will develop. It looks as though the clearing of Pomerania 
and Brandenburg would synchronise with the clearing of the 
Germans out of the Rhine provinces and possibly the freeing 
of Holland south of the Maas. Then the Germans will stand— 
for how long ?—on such lines as they can. The Weser, the 
Elbe after the Oder and the Rhine. And then? well, and 
then the Germans will have to make up their minds whether 
to lose their armies on these lines or whether to retire to the 
defence of South Germany. Mr. Ward Price, who knows 
Germany well and Hitler not a little, made a very interesting 
prophecy on March 5 in the Daily Mail. Calling his article 
“ Design for Dying ’’ he gave his own forecast of the end 
Hitler would choose :— 


“It is in the Bavarian Alps that the sombre and savage last act 
of the grim Nazi melodrama seems likely to be played. 

** Hopeless as resistance there, or anywhere else, may be, the 
Nazi leaders dare not surrender. 

“Most of the Nazi ‘ big shots’ have long had their country 
homes in this south-eastern corner of Germany. Hitler’s ‘ Berghof’ 
is not only a mountain villa but a well-equipped office for the 
administration of the Nazi Party under Martin Bormann, who 
succeeded Rudolph Hess. 
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“Goring has a house on the wooded slopes behind Hitler’s. 
Ribbentrop occupies a castle known as Schloss Fuschl, near Salz- 
burg, a few miles away. Himmler’s home lies among the mountains 
farther to the west, towards Munich. 


Hitler’s house is a fortress :— 


“Concrete redoubts and pill-boxes are planted all over the 
grounds, flak and machine-gun posts command the surrounding 
earth and sky in all directions.” 


But Berchtesgaden is not a mere village or town, it is the 
centre of a very large fortified area which stretches from Lake 
Constance on the Swiss frontier nearly to 
Vienna in the east and to the Brenner Pass in 
the south. Mr. Ward Price reminds us that 
this mountain stronghold is 300 miles wide by 80 deep, that it 
“is made up of steep ranges, swift torrents and deep ravines 
and he quotes the “‘ reliable and cautious ’’ Swiss Weltwoche’s 
account of this great redoubt :— 


“In recent months the whole neighbourhood has been a scene 
ofarduous labour. Inthe old mine-workings of the neighbourhood, 
in the caverns of the mountainsides, and in the narrow ravines 
immense dumps of war material and well-equipped repair shops 
have been installed. Munition works have been built. 

“* Aeroplane factories and huge fuel reservoirs have been con- 
structed. In the mineworkings, plants for the manufacture of 
synthetic petrol are installed. There are underground aeroplane 
sheds and launching platforms. 

“ Stores of grain and potatoes have been collected both for food 
purposes and for the manufacture of spirit. The fortress of Berch- 
tesgaden is no fairy tale.” 


t 
Berchtesgaden 


All this area has been closely guarded and no fugitives 
have been allowed to enter it save National Socialists of 
“ proved zeal.’”’ Here, says Mr. Ward Price :— 


“ Hitler deludes himself into thinking he may be able to keep 
the germ of the Nazi virus alive until some unforeseen turn in world 
affairs enables him once more to release it on humanity.” 


It sounds like Hitler, all this, and it is very German and 
Valhalla-ish and Gotterdammerung-ish. But what a horrible 
people ! 


Mr. CHURCHILL made his first speech as their leader to the 

gathering of Conservatives held at the Central Hall, West- 

7 minster, on March 15. He received a great 

oo, Dell ovation and made a speech which was loudly 

applauded, although it left Conservatives in 

some doubt as to whether he means to try to form a Coalition 
I* 
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Government in the event of the Conservative Party bein 
returned to power. On this subject he struck a doubtful note. 
Conservatives, even should their party be returned with only 
a small majority in the House of Commons, want to be in control 
of policy and not, as for the last few years, see this made the 
plaything of occasion. The see-saw between Conservatism 
and Socialism has been bad for the country. It suits the 
whips and therefore the Ministers, but not the country. The 
only private members who like coalition are the men with 
unstable views—there are always some—who feel statesman- 
like and moderate when they compound with their principles. 
All such people welcome Mr. Churchill’s hint that he may—if 
given a Conservative majority—tre-coalition his Government. 
Here is what he said :— 


**T shall seek the aid not only of Conservatives, but of men of 
good will of any party... .” 


That is clear. If the Prime Minister does what he says we shall 
be plunged back into the very distressing state we have so long 
been in. Mr. Churchill has never had any permanent attach- 
ment to Conservative ideas. He left that party in 1907 when 
it was weak after a disastrous election. He came back to it 
after many years of office as a Liberal, when the Liberal Party 
lost ground, ground it has never regained. He therefore does 
not quite appreciate what may be the feelings of a man who 
has always served the same political principles. Some of his 
Conservative colleagues should tell him about this, for he will 
weaken Conservatism if he does not understand what it 
means. 


Hap this reference to future coalition not darkened their 
horizon, Mr. Churchill’s followers would have been well 

pleased with his speech. He praised them for 
The Controls their restraint under Socialist and Liberal 
attacks and for devoting their whole energies to patriotic and 
not to controversial aims. He referred to the Socialist pro- 
gramme for nationalising all production, distribution and 
exchange. These sweeping proposals imply :— 


** the destruction of the whole of our existing systems of society and 
of life and of labour.” 


And, he added, such systems come “ from foreign lands and 
alien minds.’”’ He deprecated the talk of the “ stay at home 
Left Wing intelligentsia.’’ He thought that when our soldiers 
returned home they would want to see “ our country as a 


going concern, paying its way and standing on its own feet in 
the post-war world ” before they embarked upon such large 
experiments. We had enough to do without starting on such 
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enterprises. “‘ It is no cheap-jack Utopia of airy phrases that 
lies before us.’’ He did not believe that the British people 
meant to shirk realities but to face up to them. Speaking of 
the controls and war rules, the Prime Minister said what his 
listeners most wanted to hear, namely, that he did not like 
them :— 


“If we are to recover from the measureless exertions of the 
war, it can only be by a large release from the necessary bonds and 
controls which war conditions have imposed upon us. No restric- 
tion upon well-established British liberties that is not proved indis- 
pensable to the prosecution of the war and the transition from war 
to peace can be tolerated. 

“Control for control’s sake is senseless. Controls under the 
pretext of war or its aftermath which are in fact designed to favour 
the accomplishment of wayside totalitarian systems, however inno- 
cently designed, whatever guise they assume, whatever liveries they 
wear, whatever slogans they mouth, are a fraud which should be 
mercilessly exposed to the British public. 

** At the head of our mainmast we, like the United States, fly the 
flag of free enterprise. We are determined that the native genius 
and spirit of adventure, of risk-taking in peace as in war, shall bear 
our fortunes forward, finding profitable work and profitable trade 
for our people, and also we are determined that good and thrifty 
housekeeping, both national and private, shall sustain our economy.” 


But he did not hold out any immediate hopes of de-controlling. 
Food control would stay and the Identity Card. It was some- 
thing, no doubt, that Mr. Churchill should know that the 
controls are irksome and mischievous. 


BRITISH Fourteenth Army forces, thrusting south-west and 
south of Mandalay, have made a spectacular advance across 
the dry zone of Burma and for military 
purposes have practically cut the country in 
two. The thrust was launched by armoured 
and mechanised forces from a bridgehead on the left bank of 
the Irrawaddy opposite Pakokku. Advancing 85 miles in just 
over a week, they captured Meiktila town and its group of 
eight airfields, the most important in Burma between Rangoon 
and Mandalay. The advance was made in a five-day march 
across sandy, scrubby, waterless country over broken roads 
covered with dust a foot thick like a great pile of cocoa. 
Japanese opposition was encountered at various points, and 
after Meiktila was reached on February 28 there was some 
hard fighting before the town was stormed. As soon as the 
first airfield was captured it was put into use, and soon several 
airfields were serving transport planes flying in reinforcements 
and supplies. A striking feature of the whole operation was 
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the absence of Japanese opposition in the air. Meiktila lies 
on the main road from Mandalay to Rangoon, and after 
capturing it our tanks pushed 12 miles farther east to Thazi 
on the only railway between Rangoon and Mandalay. These 
advances, together with earlier gains on the Irrawaddy, thus 
cut the main Japanese communications by river, road and rail 
between Rangoon and central Burma. In mid-March the 
Japanese forces in the Mandalay area, estimated at some 
30,000 combat troops, were also under strong pressure from 
the 19th Indian Division, which forced the Irrawaddy north of 
Mandalay, and the British 2nd Division and the 2oth Indian 
Division, which crossed the Irrawaddy farther downstream 
west of Mandalay. On March 8 the 1gth Indian Division 
entered Mandalay. A further British advance eastwards 
through the Shan States (along the Thazi-Taunggyi-Loilem- 
Kengtung road) would make it virtually impossible for these 
Japanese to escape to the east or south-east as an organised 
force. Escape via the north-east is equally impossible with 
the capture of Lashio by the Chinese First Army troops—a 
development which by March 8 put the whole of the Burma 
Road from Lashio to Kunming under Chinese and American 
control. The British victory at Meiktila is especially hearten- 
ing to those of our troops who were in the retreat from Burma 
which General Alexander conducted so brilliantly in 1942. 
Among them is Lieutenant-General Slim, who three years ago 
fought a rearguard action through Meiktila and thence to 
the Chindwin, and who in the past year has led the Fourteenth 
Army in an advance which has carried them farther than the 
distance from Moscow to Berlin, across the most difficult 
fighting country in the world, and against perils of disease 
which have sent more than a quarter of a million men into 
hospital. 


PARTICULARS of the Japanese forces by-passed in the Allied 
sweep across the Pacific show that upwards of 250,000 enemy 

troops remain in areas in the Central and South- 
pee west Pacific and have been left far behind the 

war: 100,000-120,000 Japanese are in the 
Solomons and New Guinea area. Another 50,000 or so are 
at Truk, formerly a big Japanese fleet base and still one of 
their strongest centres in the Carolines, and at the beginning 
of the year the forces at Truk were still getting a few supplies 
by air and occasional shipments by submarine. Elsewhere 
in the Carolines there are some 10,000 Japanese troops on 
Ponape, another 10,000 on Yap, about 6,000 on Woleai, some 
4,000 on Kusaie, and about 3,000 on Puluwat. In the 
Marshalls there are an estimated 14,000 on the atolls of Wotje, 
Mili, Jaluit, and Maloelap. On Nauru and Ocean Islands 
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in the Gilbert group another 4,000 Japanese are cut off. 
Wake Island and Marcus Island are believed to account for 
5,000 Japanese each. In the Palau group, where the 
Americans hold Peleliu and Angaur, the Japanese still have 
30,000 troops on the main island of Babelthuap. In the 
Marianas the Americans estimate the enemy garrisons on the 
islands of Rota, Agrihan, and Pagan at 5,000. With few 
exceptions these Japanese lack adequate food and medical 
supplies. American naval patrols keep virtually all the islands 
under constant surveillance and American planes regularly 
bomb major strong-points still in Japanese hands. These 
Japanese of the Central and South-west Pacific are not the 
only enemy forces isolated by the swift-flowing currents of the 
Pacific war. With the capture of Manila, the occupation of 
Palawan, and the strategic elimination of the Philippines, 
tens and scores of thousands more Japanese are now marooned 
on the rich and fertile islands of the Netherlands Indies. 
In such places they will not starve; and in Java, at least, 
they ought to get quinine enough to guard themselves from 
the ravages of malaria. But all these enemy forces have yet 
to be destroyed in what must eventually prove the most 
extensive mopping-up operations in history. The apportion- 
ment of these operations is a thorny problem. Far away in 
the Solomons Australian troops are already making good 
headway against the strong Japanese forces on Bougainville, 
which the enemy have held long enough to get food production 
well under way. To the Australians will no doubt fall most, 
or all, of the work of clearing the Bismarck Archipelago and 
New Guinea. Will the liberation of the Netherlands Indies 
have to wait until the Dutch can complete it ? And what part 
in future major operations against the Japanese will be 
assigned to Australians, Dutch, and French? In Australia 
controversy over Australia’s share in the Pacific war is already 
developing into a first-class political issue. Washington and 
Whitehall are equally charged with cold-shouldering 
Australia’s highly trained assault troops and leaving them in 
cold storage. 


MEANWHILE further substantial gains have been made in 
several other areas of action against Japan. In the Philippines 
sO the Americans have almost completed the 
cr hag the clearing of Luzon, and have landed on Palawan, 
the long narrow island in the west of the 

Philippines whose occupation will tighten American air- 
control of the South China Sea. On March 2 General 
MacArthur landed again on Corregidor Island, the scene of the 
final stage in the American defence of the archipelago, which 
he left on President Roosevelt’s orders three years ago. So 
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little remains of Japanese power in the archipelago that the 
functions of civil government have now been restored to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines under the charge of 
President Sergio Osmena. Farther north, American marines 
on February 19 landed in force on Iwojima, in the Volcano 
Islands, and by mid-March had practically completed the 
occupation of the island despite the most stubborn Japanese 
resistance. Iwojima lies only some 750 miles south of Tokyo, 
and has three airfields (two of them completed and one under 
construction). Several of the Ryukyu Islands between Japan 
proper and Formosa have been bombarded by carrier-borne 
American aircraft. The American threat to the China coast is 
increasing. And at the beginning of March Admiral Sir Bruce 
Fraser, Commander-in-Chief, British Pacific Fleet, said that 
this fleet was ready and waiting for its first action in the 
Pacific. These developments do not make it surprising that 
the Japanese News Agency should speak of “ the growing 
gravity of the war situation.” 


Facts of outstanding importance to the British Empire and 
the world are contained in the annual report of Mr. James V. 
. Forrestal, U.S. Secretary of the Navy, for the 
aaa, year to June 30, 1944. This shows that on 
June 30, 1944, the United States had 1,108 

warships together with 68,191 other craft powered by 
80,000,000 horsepower. It included 34,000 planes of the 
naval air force alone. The guns mounted by ships and planes 
totalled more than 220,000. Fleet operations were based on 
over 900 shore establishments, including over 700 maintenance 
dep6éts and stations stocking more than 4,000,000 different 
kinds of items. The personnel of the United States Navy on 
June 30, 1944, totalled 3,623,000 officers and men. This navy 
was therefore the largest in the world. Mr. Forrestal’s report 
makes plain the prodigious rate at which the American navy 
grew during the year he reviews, for 678 combatant ships 
were completed and ready for use or trials. They included 
one battleship, six 27,000-ton aircraft carriers, four 11,000-ton 
light carriers, 69 escort carriers, 13 cruisers, 115 destroyers, 
399 destroyer escorts and 71 submarines. In addition, 
42,248 other naval craft, aggregating over 4,480,000 tons, 
were completed, among them nearly 33,000 landing craft. 
More than 29,000 planes of all types were accepted, while 
ordnance output for ships, aircraft and Lend-Lease included 
more than 63,000 gun assemblies of 20 mm. calibre and larger. 
As manning this huge navy, it should be said that out of the 
nearly 3,000,000 who were in the U.S. Navy (as distinct from 
the Marine Corps and Coastguard) on June 30, 1944, nearly 
seven-eighths had never been to sea before, but were school- 
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boys, workers, farmers or business men at the time of the 
Pearl Harbour attack in December, 1941. Authorised expen- 
diture on the United States Navy during the year to June 30, 
1944, totalled 28,892,000,000 dollars (say £7,223,000,000), 
while the value of ships, planes and major ordnance items 
delivered to the navy amounted alone to 12,700,000,000 
dollars (£3,175,000,000). Since the period to which Mr. 
Forrestal’s report relates the United States Navy has grown 
further. We make no apology for setting forth these facts 
in the baldest form for our readers to study. The power of 
the United States Navy and its prodigious capacity for swift 
expansion are among the outstanding facts of our time. 


THERE are several projects for the New World Order. One 
is to be worked out at San Francisco. This is the new League 

of Nations. The project of agreement between 
at gaa Great Britain, Russia and the U.S.A. was 

published early last month. It shows that 
although the policy of the Great Powers (British Empire, 
France, Russia, U.S.A., China) can be impugned at the New 
Geneva, sanctions can never be imposed against any of them. 
Only the minor Powers are to be threatened, and, in the last 
resort, punished. This arrangement, at any rate, shows that 
Mr. Churchill, Marshal Stalin and President Roosevelt publicly 
acknowledge that a strong nation cannot be coerced without 
a victorious war. What they and their followers have still 
to realise is that only the very minor among the minor Powers 
will submit to the big stick. What may be called the medium 
Powers will not put up with coercion any more than the Great 
Powers. San Francisco is far from Europe and Asia, but, 
perhaps, some of the delegates to this almost purely eye- 
washing conference will be candid enough to tell the U.S.A. 
the facts. We are sorry that Mr. Eden is going to waste 
his time over this troublesome nonsense. Mr. Attlee could 
perfectly have represented England for the purposes of this 
symposium, which can itself settle nothing and is only impor- 
tant owing to its power for mischief. The conference will 
issue a few intricate sentences which all the countries will 
interpret differently. The other “New World”’ is fore- 
shadowed by the resolutions of the recent Trade Union 
International Conference, which was presided over by Mr. Hugh 
Dalton. This gathering was made without German, Austrian 
or Japanese delegates. It is anxious to re-create the “‘ Inter- 
national,’’ whose work towards bamboozling Britain and 
France before the war we some of us remember. It is not 
very original in its aims. Even the programme of the gather- 
ing is a “ fourteen point’ programme. This programme is 
impartially divided between the plans of the Socialists who 
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know about Germans and the Socialists who do not. ‘“ Four- 
teen points’ were said to be agreed, ‘‘ Dieu a fait dix Com- 
mandements,’’ said M. Clemenceau, “‘ le President Wilson en 
a trouvé quatorze.’”’ Our Socialists have followed the less 
illustrious law-giver. 


PARTICULARS about the ninth conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, which was held at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
in January, have naturally been somewhat slow 
to reach this country ; and it would be pleasant 
to think that an appropriate modesty about the 
quality of the ideas which emerged there was the main reason 
for delay for the discussions were not characterised by common 
sense. Then the Conference said that “‘ none of the measures 
which we suggest for the post-war control of the enemy can 
achieve their purpose unless the Allies remain united,’ and 
good sense was shown in insisting that reparations from Japan 
should be relatively small and limited in time ; that repatria- 
tion of the 2,000,000-odd Japanese settled outside Japan 
proper, though urgent as regards (the survivors among) 
Japanese garrisons, would in general have to proceed with due 
regard to the special position occupied by the Japanese 
civilians concerned in each of the communities where they 
were settled. For the rest, some very strange notions 
appeared at Hot Springs. The delegates were “as one ”’ in 
their belief that the occupying forces should be fully repre- 
sentative of all the Allies engaged in the Pacific war, including 
troops from the Philippines, Thailand (!) and other Japanese- 
conquered countries, and that after the initial period of 
establishing order it would be “ wiser ’’ to withdraw the occi- 
dental occupation forces and allow Asiatic forces, predomi- 
nantly Chinese, to bear the burden of occupation. In any 
case, the Allied forces of occupation “ should do nothing to 
frustrate the upsurge of progressive forces, but should, indeed, 
do everything to encourage it.’ Territorially, the Cairo 
Declaration was taken as fixing Allied policy. Disarmament 
of Japan, the abolition of the Japanese Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, destruction of existing arms factories, and the banning 
of future aircraft construction should be required (provisions 
in themselves sensible in the main). The future status of the 
Emperor was a subject of much divergent opinion ; but it was 
urged that the Emperor is to be required to sign the armistice 
document as a means of discrediting his authority. Unanimity 
was reached in advocating complete elimination of the 
militaristic secret societies—though no one seems to have 
asked just how, in the case of secret societies, this could be 
done. There was also much talk about democratic leaders 
emerging from the Japanese peasantry, about the need for 
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widespread dissemination of foreign books, journals and news- 
papers with a view to Japanese re-education.and to “ the 
breaking down of the narrow insularity in which the Japanese 
people have been forced by their rulers” (italics ours ; this notion 
is very odd to anyone familiar with Japanese character and 
history). 


TuE Institute of Pacific Relations is an unofficial body which 
is designed to promote closer relations between the peoples 

of the Pacific and East and South-east Asia 
= Roots of = and to study their common problems. The 
_ views held by its members and enunciated at 
its conferences are therefore without official force and bind 
no one and nothing except their advocates. It is nevertheless 
a mistake to under-estimate the importance of the I.P.R. and 
its work. Able men attended the present conference, among 
them Sir George Samsom, adviser on Far Eastern affairs to 
the British Embassy in Washington, formerly one of the 
principal British diplomats in Tokyo, a profound student of 
Japanese life and author of one of the best, most authoritative 
and most penetrating studies of Japanese history, political 
and cultural, that any Westerner has ever written. The 
I.P.R. has also sponsored very able and fully informed studies 
in the field of research and investigation which is perhaps its 
main—and is certainly its most important—activity. It is 
thus an organisation that is by no means without practical 
influence. 

Why, then, was so much nonsense talked generally at 
the present time about the problems of peace? So far as 
Japan is concerned, the sources of that nonsense lie mainly 
in a mixture of confused ideas and arrogance. There is, for 
example, a touching faith in ‘‘ democracy ”’ as a peaceful form 
of government by men apparently quite innocent of the 
knowledge that in Athens in her prime democracy turned to a 
savage and widely conquering imperialism, or that it was 
democratic and revolutionary France which overran half 
Europe. There is in general an appalling ignorance of 
Japanese national character, which it is safe to say that not 
50 white men now living really understand. There is disregard 
of the wholly unknown and incalculable fact that, when the 
Allies land on Japan and defeat the Japanese in their own 
islands, an event will have taken place which is literally 
without precedent in 2,000 years of history ; and it is almost 
impossible to forecast how the Japanese will behave in defeat, 
or what effect encounter with a sword mightier than their 
own will have on the whole mentality and traditions of this 
proud, passionate, volcanic and impressionable, but tenacious 
people. There is further folly in the notion that the Allies 
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can somehow force the Emperor to discredit himself and his 
authority by signing the armistice terms or any other docu- 
ment at pistol point—quite regardless of the fact that, follow- 
ing the traditions of his race, he may well prefer suicide to 
dishonour. And there is gross, overweening arrogance in the 
idea that we can somehow settle the fate of Japan and of the 
Far Eastern world for generations to come. We must beat 
Japan handsomely, of course ; but once this is done, the more 
modest, tentative, and empirical our aims and methods in 
framing the peace settlement, the more chance it stands of 
being a good one. In this matter of peace in the Pacific (and 
in the West, tou, for that matter) a Chinese proverb is especially 
relevant :- “‘ Even a journey of a thousand miles begins with 
a single step.” 


THE House of Commons debated the Crimean Resolutions on 
January 27 and 28, and on March I and 2. It was quite clear 
; from the moment Mr. Churchill sat down after 

Se Seinen ent one of his most brilliant oratorial efforts, that 
nase the House was troubled about Poland. But 
here a division between the critics could be 

seen. There were the pro-Poles and the anti-Russians, and 
these attitudes, although they were merged for the purpose 
of the debate, were quite clearly marked. One may say that 
except for a very few people the whole House of Commons is 
strongly pro-Pole, but only a few of its members are anti- 
Russian. They are the men who believe that Russia will not 
carry out her pledges to Poland—and to us—and that Poland 
will be required to become a Soviet, differing only in name 
from other nations within the Russian sphere. All that can 
be said to them is that time will show whether they are right. 
But much of the discomfort felt about Poland was shown by 
members who did not vote against the Government. Indeed, 
it may be questioned whether any of the twenty-six members 
of Parliament who did vote against the Government would 
have done so had there been the faintest chance of turning the 
‘Government out. Their action was an expression of their 
strong feeling that Poland had had harsh measure in not 
receiving the province of Lwow. It was a token to Poland 
of British interest in that country. ‘“‘It is only in the House 
of Commons,” cried one member, “‘ that the voice of Poland 
can be heard!” The division list showed that the members 
who spoke for Poland were men of high character, men whose 
independence of judgment is well known. Whatever may be 
thought of their action in this debate it is to be hoped that 
they are not going to be bullied in their constituencies by the 
yes-men who are always ready to curry favour with the Whips, 
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assisted by the revolutionaries, who still hope that Russia is 
going to communise Europe. 


THE Colonial Development and Welfare Bill is sfrong evidence 
of the sense of responsibility towards the colonies and their 
inhabitants that has increasingly characterised 


age British feeling for the dependent peoples under 
oe. the Crown and British Colonial policy. The 


Bill provides for the expenditure of 
{120,000,000 for the Colonial Empire over a decade, subject 
to a maximum issue of {17,500,000 in any one financial year. 
Its purpose is to give the colonies the help which they must 
have if they are to start the purpose of social development 
for themselves. The Bill thus continues and extends the 
provision for social services that was made in 1941 when the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act was passed. This 
Act reflected a change in British colonial methods which 
shifted the emphasis of administration from law and order 
to social betterment. How near to the British heart and 
conscience has been the fair and proper treatment of dependent 
peoples of other races appears in history in a long series of 
public acts against oppression and towards betterment from 
the emancipation of the West Indian and other slaves onward. 
Even the principle that, in the words of Mr. Lloyd George, 
“the well-being and development of colonial peoples form 
a sacred trust of civilisation ’’—the principle which was 
deliberately made into the root of the mandate system and 
was in fact a new principle in the public life of the world— 
was no more than a generalisation from the best practice 
then in force over large areas of the British Empire. What 
British rule, in fact, means to the peoples ruled is shown 
more clearly than by any words in the deeds which troops 
from India and the colonies have done on the battlefields 
of this war from Abyssinia to Burma and from Italy to 
New Guinea. Now the arrangements under this new Bill 
and the funds which it will provide will carry matters a 
stage further. More than officially provided and directed 
funds will be needed if the colonies are to achieve the improve- 
ment in standards of living to which even cautious and 
circumspect people may reasonably look forward. Private 
capital—in many colonies it should be forthcoming locally— 
must also do its part. But under wise administration the 
{120,000,000 now earmarked for colonial development should 
carry forward many useful projects already under way, 
should help valuable new schemes to be launched, and should 
thus make another worth-while contribution to the well- 


being of millions of the King’s materially less advanced 
subjects. 
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THE policy pursued by the Minister of Labour, Mr. Bevin, 
with the acquiescence, if not the approval of his Conservative 
colleagues, seems designed at the end of the war 
to produce as much unemployment as possible 
in the shortest possible time. Even during the 
war it has given us slackness and discontent in many trades. 
Mr. Bevin has been well seconded in these efforts by the 
Minister of Mines, Major Lloyd George, and the effect of 
Government control on the management of the coal industry 
is too clearly visible to need pointing out. And, in so much 
as other industries have been more or less taken over by 
Government, so have they ceased to produce effectively. But 
the movement towards unemployment is not only the respon- 
sibility of the Bevins, Lloyd Georges, Morrisons and Daltons. 
The war Chancellors of the Exchequer have not been Socialists 
or Liberals. Sir Kingsley Wood was a Conservative, Sir John 
Anderson, an ex-civil servant with no known political views. 
Under these two Chancellors taxes have been imposed of the 
most crushing character and this taxation has ruined thousands 
of homes and destroyed more wealth and beauty than our 
generation will see again. “The War” was the battle-cry 
which led to these blows being showered on England’s wealth. 
Yes, the war, no doubt, and no man would grudge his fortune 
if it were required for Victory. But the reckless waste of 
money on objects remote from the war has shocked and 
alarmed all thoughtful people. The English see their colossal 
debt mounting; they realise that such schemes as the Education 
Act are designed at a vast cost to reduce, not to raise educa- 
tional standards, they hear with anxiety the fresh pledges of 
expenditure that are constantly being given, and while they 
realise our present huge debts they see that the creation of new 
wealth is prevented alike by taxes and by rule. Manufacturers 
and merchants are forbidden to make and to sell goods. Any 
new profits that they make are taken from them, any old 
profits halved. In all these confused regulations lie the roots 
of a veritable forest of future unemployment, and of frustration 
and unhappiness for the whole country. By dint of courage, 
energy and self-sacrifice, the English have conquered the direct 
attack, that made with the sword. Having defeated the steel 
of their opponents in the arena of war, are they to succumb to 
the home made net of our Socialist Retiarii ? 


Design for 
Unemployment 


WE hear a great deal about “ social security ’’ and “ freedom 
from fear.’”” What exactly do these phrases mean? Lord 
ios Quickswood, in the Sunday Times on March 
oe II, called attention to the fact that condemned 
criminals have a high measure of both. 


‘People sometimes forget that one section of the community 
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already possess a high measure of social security—that is, the 
convicts in a prison. A convict has absolute security of food, 
clothing, a wholesome and not overcrowded dwelling with a room 
to himself; he has also a certainty of full employment and a 
gratuitous health service, the advice of a doctor for small illnesses 
and treatment in a good infirmary for serious ones; and he has 
opportunities for adult education. At this moment I cannot think 
of anything usually described as part of ‘ social security ’ which a 
convict has not. But men do not think of prison as a paradise of 
security, but as a place of punishment, because it annihilates liberty.” 


€ 


and he adds a warning against Philanthropists “‘ who want 


their way more than other people’s will.”’ 


THE condemnation to death of a young woman, Mrs. Jones, 
for participation in a particularly revolting murder has 
: led to newspaper correspondence and to her 
a reprieve. She will now serve some 12 to I5 
unishment h , ; 
years of imprisonment. How many times 
during that time will she regret that she did not face the rope 
and the brief agony of the drop? She was reprieved on account 
of her youth. No woman under 21 has been hanged for many 
years. She now disappears from the headlines, we may hope, 
for good. But her case has, once again, brought out the fact 
that an increasing number of people are becoming sensitive 
about capital punishment, although they cannot agree as to 
what the penalty for murder should be. Mr. Shaw wants the 
criminals killed while they are looking the other way and 
before they know they are finally condemned to death. Others 
would prefer a self-inflicted euthanasia ; others—these are 
the sort of people who believe in fairy stories—think that 
re-education should be tried. No one, now, advocates the 
terrible punishment of solitary confinement, one of the most 
barbarous tortures ever invented. It is easier to dismiss the 
arguments of the people who write to the papers to express 
their doubts and difficulties about capital punishment than 
it is to argue with them. Capital punishment is a relic of 
barbarism, but then so is murder. Is the penalty a deterrent ? 
Are murders prevented by the thought of the judge, the 
hangman and the drop ? Would the removal of the hangman 
and the drop to be replaced by the doctor and his needle, or 
the warder and his cup of opiate be as effective as the horror 
of hanging ? The community would be very much relieved 
by the change from tied hands and a violent end to the 
atmosphere of a clinic, but how about the criminal, would he, 
would she, respond? In other countries, where capital 
punishment has been abolished, crime has not increased. 
Perhaps we shall—in time—come to follow their example. 
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IN pre-war years an idle game was often played, that of 
discussing how the players would spend the money of the 

Calcutta Sweep should they win the stakes. 
- todeagueaa Another game is played nowadays, that of 
choosing which restrictions should be the first 
to be relaxed, if the players had the power to do this. The 
choice of freedoms depends upon the age and sex of the players. 
The young agree upon wanting petrol more than anything, 
the mothers and housekeepers want more sugar and butter, 
and, if they live in the country, to keep hens and pigs without 
being bullied. The town workers want more buses and trams, 
and all women want more linen and clothes. The fathers of 
families want lower taxes, the countrymen fewer officials ; 
all want less interference with their business. In the case of 
farmers this is a very much developed need and accompanied 
by strong language against busybodies in cars. In the case 
of country labourers, when you can persuade them to play, 
they want to be able to take the jobs they want and not to be 
“directed ’”’ or, rather, ordered about. All these needs of 
various ages and condition and both sexes boil down to less 
control, more freedom, a general loosening up. It is with 
pain and grief that we hear from time to time that control, 
official regulations and officials are to continue, and that we 
are years away from being allowed to grow our own food, eat 
what we have grown, run our own houses, our businesses, and 
put our children into work of their own choosing. 


ON a recent night in March an air-raid warning was sounded, 
followed, not long after, by an “ All clear.”” It was the first 
time we had heard any such warning for 
months and our thoughts went in gratitude to 
those who, every day and every night, are on guard ready to 
warn us should an enemy appear. How dull it must have 
been for them during these raidless months ! We wonder how, 
now that the excitement of the constant raiders and of the 
doodles is almost entirely over, they manage to keep awake, 
alert, ready for service. The rocket has no warning sounded 
for it and that makes it a far less wearing missile to the 
recipient. It comes, very occasionally now, it murders quite 
indiscriminately, all is over ina moment. The German High 
Command cannot suppose that rockets or doodles, or even an 
odd air raid or two, will affect the issue of the war. But the 
motto of the air-raid wardens remains, it still is, as it has been 
from the first “‘ Toujours en vedette.” 


Those also serve 


GREECE: THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT 


CIvIL war in Greece has ended. This opens the way to the 
return of the country to a normal political life and to the 
functioning of free democratic institutions. Now the various 
great political problems of the country will be regulated, for 
the first time after so many years, by the sovereign verdict of 
the Greek people. The first of these will be the future of the 
régime, regarding which it has been decided to hold a plebiscite 
as soon as the restoration of law and order permit, and in any 
case within this year. 

Information from Greece strengthens the impression that 
the view of the Greek people is more and more in favour of 
the monarchical régime. There is nothing surprising in that. 
Even if there were no other argument to consider, the attitude 
of E.A.M. and the Communists during the last few years would 
be sufficient to prove to the Greek people that in the Monarchy 
they have a stabilising factor helping towards calm and true 
liberty. Right from the beginning, when E.A.M. was formed, 
its struggle against the King has been implacable and syste- 
matic. It was mainly under E.A.M. pressure that the question 
of a plebiscite was raised, and later, the issue of the King’s 
non-return before the plebiscite was held in order to achieve 
itsaims. The King was, in fact, the first and principal enemy 
whom the E.A.M. had to neutralise. E.A.M. propaganda, 
both home and abroad, was mainly directed against him. 
This effort on its part may have succeeded for the time being 
in putting the question of the Monarchy on the mat once 
more, but at the same time it has greatly contributed to the 
presentation of the Monarchical question in its true light. 
Nothing has contributed more towards the alienation of public 
sympathy from unbridled democracy than its identification 
with a revolutionary organisation which, while shouting 
“rule of the people and no Monarchy ” through loudspeakers 
in the streets, was organising the December revolution against 
the majority of the people and was shooting by the hundred 
those who declined to support its struggle for such a 
“ democracy.” 

But the dangers to a true Greek democracy do not emanate 
merely from E.A.M. In a country like modern Greece, with 
a relatively young parliamentary tradition, with violent 
political passions, with a civil service of recent origin and only 
fair prestige, with sudden changes in popular preference, and, 
above all, a country where the tendency towards taking the 
law into one’s own hands is a constant temptation both on 
the part of the opposition and on the part of the Government 
in power, it is obvious that the functioning of constitutional 
principles is exposed to many dangers. Clearly, too, it 
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demands the intervention of many integrating forces. The 
dangers arising from a totalitarian democracy in Greece have 
been no less grave than the dangers of a totalitarian autocracy. 

Certainly the Crown took on no easy task when, with the 
establishment of the second Greek Dynasty in 1863, the first 
serious effort was made to introduce parliamentary institutions. 
With great perseverance, patience and ability, King George I 
nevertheless managed to make representative institutions real 
in Greece, sometimes by threatening to leave, sometimes by 
appealing to popular decision, and sometimes by simply 
remaining silent and waiting. The fifty years of his reign 
were by common consent a period in which the Greek people, 
gradually becoming familiar with the use of the delicate and 
intricate parliamentary system, enjoyed the blessings of true 
liberty. 

The first European war, and the sharp division which 
developed between King Constantine and Venizelos over 
foreign policy, with its well-remembered violent repercussions, 
unfortunately interrupted this development. This period of 
continuous war from 1915 to the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 
is obviously so closely related to foreign problems, with 
foreign diplomatic intervention, with war conditions and with 
inter-military clashes, that one cannot arrive at any conclu- 
sions which would be of value as a guidance. But when the 
war was over and Greece began anew to occupy herself with 
internal problems, the Monarchy had already been abolished 
and the country was about to embark for the first time in 
recent history on the experiment of an uncrowned democracy. 
The experience, however, was not at all encouraging. In all 
objectivity it may be said that the experiment was carried 
out in unfavourable conditions. The antagonisms produced 
by the war period were still fresh and the economic and social 
consequences of the Asia Minor disaster were creating highly 
complex problems. On the other hand it had in its favour 
the fact that general conditions in Europe during that period 
were very calm, that economic progress was general, and, 
above all, that the Greek republic had the good fortune to be 
guided by statesmen of the highest order, among whom the 
unique personality of Eleutherios Venizelos stood out. In 
any case, this period was undoubtedly a very hard trial. 
From it few arguments can be adduced by the adherents of 
the republic. It is a fact beyond dispute that the armed 
forces were continually intervening in politics (there were 
coups in July, 1925, August, 1926, September, 1926, March, 
1933, March, 1935, October, 1935). Political leaders of the 
Opposition allowed themselves to be implicated in revolu- 
tions ; they were arrested the day after they had won an 
election ; the electoral law would be changed on the eve of 
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elections to the benefit of the Government in office ; the army 
and the civil service would undergo purges more often than 
ever, so as to become the tools of the Government. And so 
it went on. If the crowned democracy was occasionally 
arbitrary in former times the uncrowned democracy was 
basically factional. It invariably took sides in favour of 
those who by whatever means assumed authority. The 
Greeks inevitably recalled the brief period of 1862-63 when 
their country found herself without a king and anarchy quickly 
became rampant. The situation at that time developed into 
a continuous state of civil war, and the Ministers of the three 
“great protecting Powers ’”’ were finally obliged, on July 2, 
1863, to send a note to the . . . “ belligerants de la guerre 
civile ’’ threatening to abandon Greece if hostilities did not 
cease within 48 hours. It was at that time that the phrase 
“Give us a King, even if he is a wooden one ”’ was first coined. 
As a matter of fact Greece tried hard for months to find a 
king, and the refusal of most of the candidates made Russell 
jokingly write to his French colleague, Druyn de Lluys: 
“ Donnez-nous un candidat, car nous n’en avons plus !”’ 

In 1935 again, the frame of mind of the country was 
eloquently reflected by what General Kondylis, the most 
enthusiastic champion of the republic in 1923, wrote about it : 
“When after eleven whole years,’ he said in an Athens 
newspaper on June 23, 1935, ‘‘ the republican régime has not 
succeeded in producing anything but civil strife, and when 
it has been proved that our politicians as a whole are not ripe 
enough for a form of Government based on respect for the 
rights of their opponents, how can you expect me to maintain 
for the republic that enthusiasm I had for it when I lacked 
my present experience ? ”’ 

If the crowned democracy collapsed in 1922 as a conse- 
quence of the military defeat in Asia Minor, the uncrowned 
successor was torn to pieces by its own offspring who, in the 
absence of an arbiter to strictly supervise the complicated 
rules of democratic life, did not succeed in keeping their 
passions and their energies within bounds. Once again the 
full truth was demonstrated of that classic example of Pytha- 
gorean wisdom so often forgotten by the contemporary 
“friends of democracy’ when they refer to Greece, that 


“« undév elvar peilov Kaxdv dvapxias. od ydp mepuKévar 

tév avOpwrov Siacwleabar pndevds emorarovvros.”’ * 
Will King George II be able to play his part ? Has he the 
qualifications, and, above all, has he the inclination, to confine 
himself to the position of arbiter, seeking only the faithful 


* There is no greater evil than anarchy; for by nature man cannot 
save himself without supervision. 
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execution of constitutional rules and the safeguarding of the 
rights of all? We know of nothing that would justify doubt 
on this subject. The King has shown in this war that he has 
character, courage and patriotism. Few, even among his 
enemies, dispute this. These qualities are no small assets in 
the head of a State, particularly when he enjoys the support 
of a large part of the nation. Perhaps King George has made 
mistakes : but who in all conscience can claim for himself 
that he has made no great mistakes in the titanic period in 
which we are now living? In any case, errors or truths in 
politics are assessed in the end only upon results. From this 
viewpoint it is difficult indeed not to agree that in King 
George’s reign Greece attained a prestige and a height that 
earned the admiration of us all. This was a period in which 
“the King and General Metaxas have rallied the country to 
the greatest unity since the Balkan Wars” (The Times, 
October 29, 1940). It was a period, too, in which newspapers 
of the left had not yet forgotten that . . . “it is clear that 
King George, late of Brown’s Hotel, London, has reinvi- 
gorated the Greek Army since he was restored five years ago ”’ 
(Daily Herald, October 28, 1940). It was a period in which 
Mr. Eden, returning from a visit to Athens in the spring of 
I94I, was saying in the House of Commons “ how deeply 
impressed we all were by the courage and loyalty shown,by 
the Greek leaders with whom we had to work at every stage 
of these discussions and of the later events as well. These 
men had laboured long to build up the prosperity of a small 
country, and had never menaced anyone. I know something 
of what it meant to them to appreciate that, having beaten 
one aggressor, an even more formidable bully was approaching 
to destroy their country. Yet, knowing that, neither the 
King nor the Government nor the people ever flinched or 
faltered.” 

How can one believe that it is possible for a small country 
to show such excellent military preparedness as did Greece 
in the present war, such unity of spirit and ability of action, 
without some credit for it all being due to him who reigned 
over the country for the preceding five years ? 

Let us look at the political situation in Greece to-day. 
It shows a fundamental change which has not been sufficiently 
stressed by our Press. Under pressure from the anarchist- 
revolutionary current of E.A.M., the greatest political parties, 
including most of the elements with administrative ability, 
have been brought very close to one another. Indeed, the 
gulf that once divided them no longer exists. At the end of 
December, 1944, the Liberal and Popular parties (representing 
between them 95 per cent. of the last Parliament) announced 
their readiness to form a Government of all parties on the 
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basis of the proportion established at the last elections. In 
the present Government, too, we see staunch Venizelists like 
General Plastiras collaborating with anti-Venizelists like Mr 
Macropoulos or Mr. Hadjiskos. To all who followed the epic 
struggle between Venizelists and anti-Venizelists which com- 
pletely dominated Greek political history in the past 30 years, 
this constitutes an event of the first order. It is not rash 
now to prophesy that King George will succeed in what he 
vainly tried to do after his restoration in 1935. I mean that 
he will gather into an “ cecumenical’’ Government the 
principal political parties at least, thus uniting the most 
useful elements of the nation in the effort to rebuild the 
country. From this angle the situation undoubtedly presents 
an appreciable improvement. 

But, say many of the opponents of Monarchy, in 1936 
King George abolished the constitution and established the 
Metaxas dictatorship. This is a grave charge. But let us 
examine the facts. This is a moment when they should be 
known. When, in November, 1935, King George reascended 
his throne, he found in Greece a Government under General 
Kondylis consisting of intransigent friends. It was a Govern- 
ment which, taking advantage of the recently suppressed 
Venizelist revolt of the previous March, had carried out a 
drastic purge of most of its opponents in the army and the 
administrative services. He found also a National Assembly 
elected immediately after the suppression of that revolt which 
was 100 per cent. friendly to the Monarchy. The King’s first 
act was to invite Kondylis to submit an Amnesty Decree. 
The Government refused and presented its resignation. 
King George then called to office an elderly university professor 
known for his independent views, signed the Amnesty Decree, 
and shortly afterwards dissolved the one-sided National 
Assembly. Is it realised in England that he thus brought 
down upon himself the fury of most of his friends ? Elections 
of impeccable honesty were held in January, 1936, and Greece 
once again had a Parliament truly representative of popular 
opinion. The King’s erstwhile enemies were led from one 
surprise to another. It was just at that time that Venizelos 
wrote his famous letter to Mr. Rouphos, concluding with the 
exclamation: ‘“‘ Long Live the King!” 

But Parliament did not succeed in giving the country a 
Government, for the two bitterly opposed parties were returned 
almost in identical numbers. The King invited them to 
collaborate in the formation of an administration. They 
could not come to terms among themselves. Professor 
Demerdjis therefore continued in office, working with Parlia- 
ment. On his death in April, 1936, General Metaxas, Deputy 
Prime Minister and leader of one of the smaller parties in 
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Parliament, took over the premiership. On April 23, Metaxas 
presented himself in Parliament and received its vote of 
confidence—a detail generally overlooked by his critics. In 
the meantime the situation both inside and outside Parliament 
reached such an acute state that in that summer the adminis- 
tration of the country was at a deadlock. The still fresh 
spirit of civil war broke out even more strongly. One has 
only to study the Press of the period to realise that the picture 
of a king abolishing the liberties of his people without any 
reason and simply out of dictatorial instincts—the picture so 
freely painted of him here—is a complete perversion of the 
facts. English newspapers with long liberal traditions were 
saying that there were circumstances leading one to the belief 
that Greece neither desires nor deserves a steady Government, 
and that having for the first time enjoyed the blessing of free 
elections, the Greek political leaders did not know how to 
benefit from them ! * 

‘In this leaderless atmosphere, labour troubles became 
frequent and marked by violence. In April, Parliamentary 
Government broke down. The Chamber, weary of its own 
dissensions, gave the (Metaxas) Government authority to 
rule by decree for five months.’’ + During this period, 
Mr. Sophoulis, leader of the Liberal Party, said in Parliament : 


“Our hatreds, our abuses, our passions, have aggravated the 
split of the nation and have created the danger of dragging the 
nation to utter destruction and complete disintegration.” + 


During the same session another politician of the extreme Left, 
Mr. Papanastassiou, describing in even more gloomy terms 
the administrative and political paralysis to which the country 
had been reduced, arrived at the following conclusion : 


“The responsibility lies in varying degrees on all three large 
parties in the House, because I am obliged to admit, since I also 
have become involved in these negotiations, that these three parties 
did not have the boldness to declare their willingness to co-operate, 
with a firm resolve to bear sacrifices towards arriving at an agree- 
ment. The situation in which we find ourselves to-day is the result 
of their own fault in lacking the courage to recognise certain facts 
and arrive at some sort of agreement for the formation of a 
government.” 


Here, then, is the political atmosphere in the midst of 
which the King reached the decision to permit General 
Metaxas to govern the country for a certain length of time 
without the assistance of Parliament. To speak of the 


* Manchester Guardian, February 4, 1936. 
+ Evening Standard, August 5, 1936. 
¢ Official Reports, March 2, 1936. 
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“Metaxas Dictatorship ’’ without this background in mind 
is just as if one denounced Regulation 18b without taking 
the war into account. 


It now remains to see what the Greek people will have to 
say on all these things. 

For us in this country the verdict will naturally be 
respected, whatever it may be. We have, I take it, but one 
motive: to see fair play for all parties, a duty arising from 
the responsibility we assumed in Greece to restore representa- 
tive government, a responsibility that is all the more heavy 
in view of the importance which the Greeks attach to our 
friendship and our advice. The British Government’s atten- 
tion is turned wholly in this direction: but it may be feared 
that, in our desire to repudiate the accusation that we are 
supporting the Monarchy in Greece, we have gone to the other 
extreme. It is no secret that from 1942 onwards we recom- 
mended and secured the formation of the Greek Government 
in exile exclusively from elements of the Left: that even 
to-day the Administration of General Plastiras, which is to 
arrange the plebiscite, contains only-one monarchist ; that 
at our recommendation King George is to absent himself from 
the country during the plebiscite, thus denying the monarchy 
its main psychological asset, and that mainly at our desire 
he withdrew from the political scene by the establishment of 
a Regency. and so on. 

All these things obviously give positive advantages to the 
Left. This point demands attention. It would be monstrous 
if the political influence we undoubtedly possess in Greece 
were exerted against an institution, Monarchy, in which we 
believe and a sovereign whose attitude during the war has 
been a model of patriotism and loyalty to his country, towards 
the Allies, and particularly towards England. 

We believe in the monarchical principle. We have our- 
selves derived great benefit from our own constitutional 
monarchy. We have seen our country bear an unparalleled 
strain during the last six years, a strain which would have 
broken any other people and any other institutions than those 
we live under. Let us reflect on this before we recommend 
other countries to jettison what has been our own safeguard. 


JOHN RITCHIE. 


ASIA AND THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


THE plans and policies expounded by politicians in England 
and America, concerning the actual condition of China and her 
place in the post-war world, deserve more careful scrutiny 
than they have received. For if they are to be regarded as 
indicative of the kind of expert information and _ political 
wisdom with which the Allied Nations in Peace Conference 
are to be guided, then may the shades of Wilson and 
Clémenceau be well satisfied with their work at Versailles. 
Consider first the recent history of America’s attitude 
towards China, with particular reference to her réle in the war 
with Japan. Up to the time of the recall of General Stilwell 
it was generally believed, and frequently declared in official 
circles, that China, under General Chiang Kai-shek had become 
a truly united nation and that its government was in the hands 
of a body of patriotic and public-spirited men, strongly imbued 
with democratic ideas. Regional war lords having been 
definitely abolished, the size and strength of the national army 
would be a determinant factor in maintaining the peace of 
Asia; all that was needed was to supply this army with 
modern equipment. As the Washington correspondent of 
The Times put it, in a despatch dated October 31, “ the 
American public had long regarded China as a first-class 
power, actual and not potential, and democratic at that.” 
The Conference held at Cairo on December 31, 1943, 
between President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill and General 
Chiang Kai-shek, gave striking evidence of China’s new 
position in world politics. In defining the policy to be adopted 
towards Japan by the “‘ Three Great Allies,’ China was 
recognised as one of the great Powers, entitled to treatment as 
an equal in the family of nations. In 1943 all laws were 
repealed, by act of Congress, which excluded Chinese from 
America and they were authorised to become naturalised 
American citizens. The public memory is shortlived ; it had 
evidently been forgotten that similar legislation had been 
passed in 1868, welcoming the principles of racial equality and 
international benevolence recorded in the Burlingame Treaty ; 
also that this was followed, 10 years later (as the result of 
violent agitation in the Pacific States), by the first Asiatic 
Exclusion Bill, followed in due course by an anti-American 
boycott in China, organised by the indignant Cantonese. 
Congress in 1868 reflected the widespread enthusiasm of the 
American people, inspired by the Burlingame Mission’s vision 
of a new China, swiftly advancing on the path of progress 
‘“‘under the shining banners of western civilisation.” A 
similar enthusiasm is reflected in the New World Order, 
proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter. As the late Mr. Wendell 
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Willkie declared, America, in order to achieve the “ Four 
Freedoms ”’ to which the Allied Nations are pledged, must 
convince the world of her sincere belief in the self-evident 
truth that all men are created equal, and see to it that racial, 
cultural and economic exclusiveness belongs to the past. © Mr. 
Willkie was earnest and sincere ; bestriding the world like a 
dynamic Colossus, it was his purpose to “‘ link the common 
man in the East with the common man of America, in an 
immediate and exciting contact.’’ But his enthusiasm lacked. 
the sure foundation of accurate knowledge of his subject. 
Knowing little or nothing of the economic conditions and 
social system which determine the life of the common man in 
Asia, he ignored the simple truth which America’s level- 
headed representative in China had put before his Government 
at the time of the Burlingame Mission, when he advised that 
“she should be treated with the forbearance, consideration 
and respect due to a Sovereign Power in its political aspect, 
but possessing an organisation incompatible with absolute 
equality.” 

Mr. Willkie’s vision of Asia’s part in the New World Order, 
like that of many other idealists, was illusive because he was 
so dazzled by the changing spots that he forgot the leopard, 
but it found many powerful supporters. Prominent amongst 
these was Mr. Vice-President Wallace, who, in a pamphlet 
entitled Our Job in the Pacific, maintains that henceforward 
America’s prosperity must hinge on Asia “‘ until all Asia is free 
and prosperous, our own prosperity and freedom are in 
danger.’’ China’s future freedom from want being taken for 
granted, he advocates a policy of being generous in helping to 
create her independence, and predicts that American invest- 
ments in China will create enormous new markets for American 
goods. | 

The apparently simple solution of China’s problems by 
freeing her from the menace of want, has found eloquent 
advocates among our own highbrows. In a B.B.C. broadcast 
of the series ‘‘ Reshaping Man’s Heritage,” Mr. H. G. Wells 
declared that, as the result of the progress of science, a world 
in which shortage of food has been inevitable, could now be 
converted into a world where plenty would be possible; a 
world control of power and industry, bold in ideas and 
enterprises, ‘‘ would open up new possibilities of rich and 
adventurous living for all humanity.” Mr. Julian Huxley, 
speaking in the same series, agreed with Mr. Wells, and said 
that, thanks to science, “ scarcity is passing away and the 
rigours of competition with it.’”’ Mr. Clynes, M.P., writing in 
1943, based his opinion upon his experience as Food Controller 
in 1918, and declared that it was all nonsense to say that 
Chinese coolies and West Indian negroes cannot afford to 
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nourish themselves properly. He had proved that the people 
of England in wartime could be assured of freedom from want, 
and “‘ what we have done in Britain can be done throughout 
the world.” He thought that one of the most significant 
results of the present war was that it had been decided to 
remove the actual want of food from all the peoples of the 
world, and he believed that this result would be obtained by 
increasing the pre-war supply of food by about 200 per cent. 

There speaks the very valour of ignorance, complacently 
planning post-war palaces on parish pump models. But the 
same facile optimism is displayed, in regard to the present 
state and prospects of China, by a number of experts and 
authorities on Far Eastern affairs, who ought to know better, 
but whose opinions are affected by their political prejudices 
and affinities. For example, Sir John Pratt, formerly head of 
the Far Eastern Department of the Foreign Office, discussing 
the vast work of reconstruction to be undertaken after the 
expulsion of the Japanese, sees in China a land of fruitful 
opportunity for England’s younger generation ; he foresees a 
call for the employment of ‘‘ young Englishmen with a high 
standard of probity and devotion to duty, executive ability 
and a talent for collaborating with Chinese colleagues.’ Pre- 
cisely the same bright prospects have been predicted for 
British manufacturers, traders and investors on many critical 
occasions, since the first awakening of China was announced 
by Marquis Tseng 70 years ago, but the results of the ventures 
which they encouraged have never been of a nature to justify 
their repetition. 

The dreams of America’s new-world planners concerning 
the future of China were rudely disturbed, and the whole 
political atmosphere changed, as the result of the light thrown 
on the actual situation at the time of the recall of General 
Stilwell from his command in China, last October, consequent 
upon his differences with General Chiang Kai-shek. An 
article in the New York Times by its correspondent lately in 
Chungking asserted that General Stilwell’s withdrawal implied 
“the triumph of a moribund anti-democratic régime, which 
is more concerned with maintaining its political supremacy 
than in driving the Japanese out of China.’’ Moreover, the 
writer declared, the Chungking régime had become increasingly 
unpopular, maintaining secret police forces and concentration 
camps for political prisoners, stifling free speech and resisting 
democratic forces. These statements, said The Times corres- 
pondent at Washington, had created something like con- 
sternation, shocking the American public, which had been led 
to regard China as a first-class Power. In a subsequent 
message, the same correspondent observed, with remarkable 
frankness, that the real state of affairs at Chungking, “ the 
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discord and corruption under which the administration has so 
long operated’ had been known in official circles, con- 
fidentially, for at least two years. The statement is un- 
doubtedly true, but if we assume that this confidential 
information was also available to the Press, it is difficult to 
account for the fact that the high position, military and 
political, ascribed to China by the Cairo Conference, and 
subsequently by the British Parliamentary Mission led by 
Lord Teviot, was generally received by the Press without 
criticism. The explanation lies, no doubt, in the prevalence 
of political idealism in the high places of journalism, that 
idealism which contemplates elevating the masses of Asia by 
means of democratic institutions combined with the Beveridge 
panacea for social security. Be this as it may, it would be 
hard to cite a more instructive example of the mass manufac- 
ture of public opinion. In America, even more than in 
England, this opinion is compounded of sentiment rather than 
of sense and in matters of foreign policy it finds its most 
frequent expression in the slogans and catchwords devised for 
for its delusion. 

The revulsion of feeling manifested in the American Press 
as the result of the Stilwell incident, had an immediate effect 
upon the inner councils of the Kuomintang. On the face of it, 
Chiang had got the better of his encounter with Stilwell ; he 
emerged from it with his authority increased and his prestige, 
in Chinese eyes, enhanced. He had successfully maintained 
his strictly Oriental attitude and defied dictation. Neverthe- 
less, the astute politicians of his entourage speedily realised 
the advisability of taking, without delay, those steps which 
The Times correspondent had declared to be “ indispensable, 
if any order is to arise out of the present chaos.” The 
immediate result was a reshuffle of the highest cards in 
Chiang’s pack, but the changes effected were not of a nature 
to justify optimism in regard to their results. 

After the Stilwell incident, the Chungking Government 
and the Kuomintang régime were subjected to severe criticism 
in the American Press, reflecting a marked change in public 
opinion concerning China. But this sudden volte-face was no 
more firmly based on accurate knowledge than the previous 
optimism had been. Amongst those who denounced the 
military weakness of the Chinese, the corruption of their 
officials, and the incompetence of their Government, few 
discerned the extenuating circumstances, few recognised the 
simple truth that all these weaknesses and defects are inevit- 
able results of a social system, imposed on the race centuries 
ago by Confucianism which, throughout the ages has acquired 
all the force of instinct, impervious alike to argument or arms. 
Those who plan to build a new world order on the humani- 
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tarian principles of the Atlantic Charter and to include the 
vast populations of Asia within its scope can never have given 
serious thought to the results of ancestor-worship in China or 
to the impossibility of removing the fear of want from a race 
which persists in swelling its numbers beyond all possible 
means of subsistence. The whole truth of this matter was 
summed up by John Stuart Mill long ago when he said that : 


“* The triumphs of science over the powers of Nature can never 
become the means of improving and elevating the universal lot 
until, in addition to just institutions, the increase of mankind shall 
come under the deliberate guidance of judicious foresight.” 


The early marriages, concubinage, and imperative duty of 
procreativeness, imposed by the patriachal Confucianist code, 
result in producing three generations to Europe’s two ; they 
also result in a severity of economic pressure which, through- 
out the nation’s long history, has been periodically relieved 
by Nature’s remedies—famine, disease and civil war. Every 
Chinese, firmly bound by heredity and environment to this 
system, is confronted by two duties; one, to produce male 
offspring ; two, to place himself and his family above the 
level of the ever-threatening hunger-line. Thus it is that, 
since China first came into the ken of the western world, her 
armies have always been badly equipped and ill-fed; her 
tax-gatherers and officials corrupt and inefficient, and her 
public institutions, communications and public health 
services, lacking in effective organisation. Despite the fact 
that a considerable proportion of the men who fill Government 
offices and direct public affairs in China to-day, have been 
educated on western lines, these conditions have never ceased 
to prevail : the western-educated official remains a part of the 
society which produced him and subject to its traditions and 
beliefs. The armed forces, national and regional alike, 
continue to be as ill-equipped and ill-clad as they were 50 
years ago, because (as Mr. Joseph Mansfield reported to 
Congress after his recent Mission to China) “of graft up 
above.”’ Corruption and nepotism in high places are as loudly 
denounced by the Koumintang’s political opponents to-day as 
they were by Young China before the Revolution. Every 
missionary resident in the interior knows that these things 
are so, but for vocational or politic reasons, a cautious silence 
has long been observed in regard to them by the Home 
Boards and their Press, in fact ever since the destruction of 
the S. China Missions by the Koumintang forces in 1925-26. 
The Roman Catholic Missions are opposed on religious grounds 
to any social reforms which would restrict the output of souls 
to be saved, while the Protestants have learned by painful 
experience to refrain from any policy of evangelism which 
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might antagonise the men in power. Yet all must know, 
because the proofs confront them on every side, that only 
prudential restraints on population can ever reduce the heavy 
burden of poverty which presses continually on the masses. 
Therefore they must also know that the prophets and planners 
of the new world, who pledge the Allied Nations to free Asia 
from the fear of want, and who promise to provide full 
employment for every Chinese worker, are raising hopes which 
can never be fulfilled, hopes as delusive as Geneva’s dream of 
collective security. 

My own first journeyings in China, dating back to the early 
eighties, supplied impressive evidence of the wholesale destruc- 
tion of life and property caused by China’s civil wars and of 
the amazing rapidity with which the recuperative faculty of 
the race can replace it. Between 1884 and 1888 I made 
frequent trips through those districts of Kiangsu and Chekiang 
which had been devastated by the Taiping rebels 20 years 
before ; wild pig, deer and pheasants were to be found in the 
jungle growths of forsaken gardens in the many deserted 
cities of that region. Twenty years later, returning to these 
hunting grounds, I found them inhabited by their normally 
dense population and all the ravages of the Taipings repaired, 
by the intensive agriculture of a new generation. The Chinese 
themselves, as I came to learn, regard the occurrence and 
consequences of civil wars, plague and famine as evils inherent 
in the destiny of Man, inevitable phases in the struggle for 
existence. Later, having lived among these people for close 
on 30 years, I ventured, in a book written just after the 
Revolution of 1911, to criticise the assumption, then generally 
prevalent in England and America, that, in throwing off the 
Manchu rule, China had undergone a sudden and complete 
change and that the long-heralded New Era of peaceful 
progress had dawned for her at last. If I quote the following 
passage from that book, it is because its argument applies to 
the present situation of world politics even more forcibly than 
it did when it was written. 


“Even if we assume,” I wrote, “with the optimists and 
financiers, that a modus vivendi can be found between North and 
South, between Monarchists and Republicans, between civilians and 
soldiers, between the haves and the have-nots, there must yet 
remain those persistent causes of disorganisation which lie in the 
mental state and social structure of the masses—causes removable 
only by slow educative process. Of these the chief is the procreative 
recklessness of the race, that blind frenzy of man-making, born of 
ancestor worship and Confucianism which, despite plague, pestilence 
and famine, battle, murder and sudden death, persistently swells the 
numbers of the population up to, and beyond, the visible means of 
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subsistence. . . . A nation which implicitly believes, and unani- 
mously acts on the belief, that a man’s first duty in life is to provide 
as many male heirs as possible for the comfort of himself and his 
ancestors, inevitably condemns vast masses of its people to the 
lowest depths of poverty and condemns the body politic to regularly 
recurring cataclysms. The chronic condition of China, except in 
those districts where plague or famine or civil war have temporarily 
relieved the pressure, is a struggle for life unequalled in any other 
part of the world—a struggle so desperate that the fittest who 
survived must of necessity be endowed with peculiar qualities of 
physical resistance and vitality. 


And this chronic condition cannot possibly be relieved 
except by a drastic (but necessarily slow) change in the social 
system which produces it. 

J. O. P. BLAnp. 


LONDON LORE 


THE balcony that still overlooks the street from the steeple of Bow 
Church is the direct outcome of an accident that occurred as long ago as 
1331 during a tournament held on the broad pavement of Cheap. For 
the Queen and ladies of the Court to view these shows it was customary 
to build a wooden staging across the street, and on this occasion, by 
carelessness of the carpenters, it collapsed and let them all down with 
more loss of dignity than serious injury. Thereupon Edward III built 
a strong stone house in front of the church “ for himself, the Queen, 
and other states to stand on and behold the joustings and other shows at 
their pleasure,” and called it the Crowned Seld or /a Selde Coronata. 

The site belonged to Christ Church, Canterbury, from the 13th cen- 
tury, and part of it, under the name of the King’s Head, became a tavern, 
where in 1463 the prior stopped for a drink on his way through London 
and spent 34d. It was here that Eleanor Cobham, intending to view the 
Marching Watch, was arrested as she sat at supper and accused of employ- 
ing sorcery to encompass the death of the King, and in 1498 Perkin 
Warbeck stood on “ a scaffold made in Chepyssyde, fore agayn the Kinges 
hede.” 

The main building became a mercer’s shop, and part of it is probably 
indicated in a record of 1461, at a time when the occupancy of the throne 
was precarious, that Walter Walker, a grocer at the Crown in Cheap, was 
executed at Smithfield for jokingly telling his son that he would make him 
heir to the Crown. The house continued to be used by king and nobles 
to view the pageants in Cheapside. On Midsummer Eve in 1510 
Henry VIII came there in the livery of a yeoman of the guard and on 
the next night returned royally riding with his Queen and nobles. So 
strong was the tradition that when the building disappeared in the Fire 
of London Sir Christopher Wren reproduced the balcony on the front of 
the new Bow Church. 


C. P. 
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INDIANS IN KENYA 


THE future of Indian settlement in Kenya, so long a source 
of friction with the settlers, must soon be reconsidered. For 
war conditions, by increasing the pace of native development, 


have altered the main influence of Indian immigration ; from 


being primarily a danger to the Europeans, it now threatens 
more and more to obstruct African progress. But to under- 
stand this recent trend it is essential to know, in outline at 
least, the past history of the Indian problem. 

The first trickle of Indian immigrants entered Kenya 
during the early 19th century. Meeting little competition 
from the local natives, they quickly gained control of her 
coastal trade, grew rapidly in numbers and importance, and 
became, by 1900; a powerful influence on the coast. A further 
18,000 Indians were brought over at that time to construct 
the Uganda railway; although the majority returned to 
India, many remained as traders, as market-gardeners near 
Nairobi and as cultivators at the coast. They were joined 
year after year by a steady stream of artisans and traders from 
the Motherland. Industrious and capable, the Indian com- 
munity was soon firmly entrenched. By 1gr1o0, the settlers 
were becoming seriously alarmed. Already much outnum- 
vered, they saw in this ever-growing and intransigent minority 
a major threat to white supremacy ; a threat that they were 
quite determined to resist. 

During the ensuing decade antagonism between settlers 
and Indians gradually increased. Their main differences can 
be briefly summarised. The Indians demanded, in the first 
place, adequate representation in the Legislative Council, 
based upon a common electoral roll ; they contended that the 
Highlands should be opened to Asiatic settlement ; and they 
objected to the practice, common after 1912, of racial segrega- 
tion in residential areas. Upon the two former issues the 
settlers were entirely adamant. To concede a common 
electoral roll could lead only to their displacement by the 
Indians ; to surrender their rights in the Highlands would be 
little less disastrous. The legislation that preceded the crisis 
of 1923—in particular Lord Milner’s despatch of 1920 and 
the subsequent Wood-Winterton proposals—did not find an 
acceptable solution. Tension increased; delegations from 
both communities hurried to London, the Government of 
India took a hand, and Settler Representatives also travelled 
to South Africa. The Wood-Winterton proposals, advocating 
the introduction of a common roll with educational and 
property qualifications designed to limit Indian representation 
to 10 per cent. of the total voters, were met by the settlers 
with a threat of armed insurrection. 

The Kenya White Paper of 1923, perhaps the most famous 
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of all documents on African Colonial policy, contained the 
final decisions of H.M. Government. While increasing Indian 
representation, it established voting on a communal roll; 
reservation of the Highlands for white settlement was con- 
firmed, and the policy of racial segregation abandoned. 
Indian immigration could for the future be restricted only on 
economic grounds or to safeguard African interests. Lastly, 
and most important, the supremacy of African interests over 
those of all immigrant communities was finally and definitely 
affirmed. Both parties were disappointed. The Indians, in 
particular, continued to demand a common roll, and refused, 
until 1934, to attend any meetings of the Legislative Council. 
Nevertheless, there could be no doubt as to the Home Govern- 
ment’s intentions. The crisis was resolved. Anglo-Indian 
relations remained, if never cordial, at least outwardly correct ; 
immigration continued unchecked. 

By 1939, both Indian (46,897) and European (22,808) 
communities had grown considerably. Administration and 
commerce was mainly in European hands, small trade and 
craftsmanship remained an Indian preserve. Lord Hailey, 
describing in 1938 the results of African development, had 
written: ‘“‘ It has been suggested, when dealing with Kenya, 
that the position of Indians as traders may also be affected. 
This, however, must be viewed as a somewhat later develop- 
ment.” * The African, in fact, was still too backward to 
compete. Nor, indeed, was he willing to do so. The pros- 
perous shopkeeper or skilled Indian carpenter excited only 
passing envy Tribal life, varied, when taxes demanded, by 
an occasional unskilled job, was much more to his taste. 

No one, in 1938, could have foreseen the changes that six 
years were to bring; could have predicted the upheaval in 
African life that a world war would cause, still less how the 
native would react. Kenya, in common with all our East 
African colonies, has been very closely involved in the war. 
Twice she was threatened with invasion ; in 1940 the Italians 
menaced her northern frontier, then Japan began to thrust 
with powerful forces towards her eastern seaboard. Every 
available settler of military age and thousands of her natives 


joined the army. Officers and N.C.O.’s were sent out from 4 


England in large numbers. They fought in British Somaliland, 

Abyssinia and in Madagascar ; many are now serving with the 
11th (East African) Division on the Burma front. Military 
service has touched men of every tribe, every religion and 
every occupation amongst her African peoples. To the 
majority it spells excitement and good wages, to the few a new 
trade or the chance of better education ; but for all it means 
change, travel and fresh contacts, the taste of a wider, perhaps 

* Lord Hailey: An African Survey. 
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a freer life. Kenya’s civilian population, although hedged 
about by restrictions and threatened more than once with an 
outbreak of famine, has been spared actual hardship or danger. 
The civilian African, in contrast to the askari, has scarcely 
altered his mode of life. He remains conservative, backward 
and unambitious; a familiar feature of the East African 
scene, the backbone of the colony. But anew class has arisen ; 
and it is primarily upon the demobilised askavi, a more 
progressive and less predictable element, that the future of 
Indo-African relations will depend. 

Kenya’s wartime army, like our own, embraces men of 
every type, from the educated clerk to the illiterate labourer. 
Upon each, according to his background, military service has 
a different effect ; it is impossible to generalise. One class, 
however, is predominant. The illiterate up-country natives, 
labourers, small farmers from the reserves and squatters in 
the Highlands, form the majority in the army, and provide 
nearly all its fighting troops. From their ranks have come 
thousands of lorry drivers and mechanics, signallers and 
wireless operators, cooks and carpenters, tailors and shoe- 
makers ; tradesmen for all the seventy-nine classes listed by 
East Africa Command. As infantrymen or specialists, they 
have travelled throughout British and Italian East Africa, 
to Madagascar, Ceylon and India ; in every country they mix 
freely with the local inhabitants. Many of the more backward, 
of course, remain rigidly conservative. On leave, they return 
to their reserves, shed uniform for a tattered blanket and 
relapse happily into the squalor of native life. In infantry 
units probably 85 per cent. are still illiterate. Nevertheless, 
particularly amongst the better qualified tradesmen, there is 
evidence of a desire for change, for a better chance, after the 
war, to use their new-found knowledge and skill. They look 
to a future where demobilised Africans, well trained in army 
schools and aided by the Government, will play a leading part 
in small trade and craftsmanship. But, between their dream 
and its fulfilment stands a barrier of Indian monopolies. 

Eighty miles west of Nairobi, on a trunk road through the 
Kenya Highlands, lies the village of Gilgil. Of its twenty 
little shops all but two are Indian owned ; its postmaster, its 
garage proprietor, even its stationmaster, is an immigrant 
from Bombay. A hotel and an European club alone have 
stood aloof from their control. Gilgil is no extraordinary 
case: the Indian is ubiquitous. In Nairobi and Mombassa 
he wields increasing influence ; in the country every village 
and hamlet has Indian traders, Indian shoemakers and 
carpenters, Indian plumbers and mechanics. The Indian 
population is said to have doubled since the war. Nor is their 
influence confined to Kenya. It was calculated, in 1938, that 
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go per cent. of Uganda’s total trade was in Indian hands; 4 


in Tanganyika, where the Europeans are already outnumbered 
three to one, they control nearly all the retail trade. That the 
Indian has everywhere been quick to establish a firm foothold 
is undeniable, but to dismiss him as an unscrupulous opportu- 
nist is patently unjust. For half a century there has been a 
steady demand for those talents, of industry, thrift and 
business acumen, which are as common to the Asiatic as they 
were foreign to the African. To the Indian then must go 
much of the credit for East Africa’s rapid development ; 
Europeans and Africans alone could not have achieved it. 
But war is changing the East African scene, and Africans are 
at last preparing to enter the realm of trade. Everywhere 
they will find the Indian, cliquish, influential, backed by the 
experience of several decades, securely in possession. 

Quite apart from Indian competition, the African in trade 
will face considerable difficulties. Imagine, for example, the 
prospects of an African mechanic, highly trained during the 
war in the R.E.M.E. workshops at Nairobi. Ambitious, 
perhaps, and anxious to continue in his new calling, he plans 
to open a small garage in the Highlands. He has to his credit 
a thorough understanding of vehicle repair and maintenance, 
fragmentary knowledge of the three R’s and the ability to live 
cheaply. But his liabilities are serious. Without capital he 
will be unable to buy premises or tools; without business 
training or proper education his garage, once established, may 
fail through lack of supervision ; without experience or friends 
he himself will fall an easy victim to the wiles of his com- 
petitors. His prospects of success seem slight indeed. The 
position, fortunately, is brighter than would at first appear. 
Kenya’s Government and settlers are fully alive to the 
importance of this problem ; they intend to do their utmost, 
both financially and with preparatory training, to fit the 
demobilised African for his post-war occupation. Neverthe- 
less, however vigorous their efforts on his behalf, one major 
obstacle to African progress will remain. The Indians, 
strongly nationalistic and unmoved by any sense of imperial 
responsibility, will invariably oppose African advancement, 
either economic or political, where it runs counter to their own 
interests. Of these interests, control of Kenya’s small trade 
and craftsmanship is the very corner-stone ; African rivalry, 
actual or potential, they will bitterly contest. 

War conditions, so helpful to African advancement, have 
tended, unfortunately, to increase the long-standing antagon- 
ism between settlers and Indians. While it is important, at 
the present time, to avoid undue controversy, this new out- 
break of anti-Indian feeling is too important to be disregarded. 
It is a feeling shared, moreover, by many British officers now 
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serving in the Colony. The facts are simple. The Europeans 
contend, one and all, that Kenya’s Indians have not pulled 
their weight in the war; that, rather than volunteer for 
military service, they have struggled to improve their position 
in trade ; that they operate extensively on the Black Market ; 
and that, at a time when the whole Empire stood in danger, 
they did not hesitate to make provocative political speeches. 
The Indians, upon the other hand, point out, and fairly, that 
they come not of fighting, but of merchant stock ; and they 
contend that, by their efforts—not entirely altruistic—in trade 
and government, they have contributed greatly to the success 
of Kenya’s war effort. These then, baldly stated, are the main 
issues. That there are many patriotic and upright Indians 
even the most embittered Indophobe does not deny. Never- 
theless, this widespread hostility towards them is a result less 
of political differences than of a genuine feeling that the 
majority of Indians, by indulging their cupidity, have let the 
Colony down. It will not easily be forgotten. 

The Indian problem as a whole is entering a new and vital 
phase. While in the past legislation was designed mainly 
to solve Indo-Settler disputes, the question must now be 
considered first and foremost from the standpoint of native 
interests. The Africans, who have for years competed closely 
with Indian labour, regard the Indian immigrant at best as a 
necessary evil, astute and unscrupulous but much inferior to 
the white man. Being ignorant of politics, they have not 
yet stood out against Indian aspirations ; nor, indeed, do 
they fully understand them. Upon one point, however, both 
Africans and Europeans are unanimous: increased Indian 
control, either economic or political, must be prevented. If, 
as it well may, the end of the war brings a vast influx of 
Indian immigrants to the Colony, the Africans might at one 
stroke be debarred from entry into trade and be forced within 
a few years to accept Indian leadership. To sacrifice the 
Africans in this way to Indian needs seems unthinkable ; yet, 
only by restricting post-war immigration, in the face of violent 
Indian protests and at a time perhaps when vital negotiations 
are in progress with the Government of India, can their 
interests be safeguarded. Opposition to such a measure 
would be considerable. It is for the Imperial Government to 
decide. 

RUSSELL SMALLWOOD. 
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THE PASSPORT 
For a young Kentish pilot 


You were so keen to see the world, 
And when the dark war came, 

It took you, gave you wings to fly, 
Wrote you a passport to the sky. 
And on uncharted waves of air, 
Your silver sails unfurled. 


With your young grace, and shining hair ; 
You went—so little luggage took. 
No worldly sophistries, no fears, 


No dulling thoughts that come with years. 


Surely at Heaven’s custom house, 
You'd nothing to declare. 


The passport bore your image bright, 
Outlines in searing flame. 

A boy’s young hand signed at the end 
To witness you were Freedom’s friend. 
And after perilous journeyings, and dark 
You entered into light. 


A Phoenix, from the ashes of your plane 
In that new land—a happy boy again. 


L. SHERRIN. 


A NOTE ON EXPORTS 


To every thinking and informed person Britain’s export 
position must be a matter of deep concern. To some extent 
latest returns tell their own tale. In 1944 British exports 
totalled only £258,000,000, £213,000,000 less than in 1938 
(itself no brilliant year) and even £13,000,000 less than in 
1942. Moreover, these figures, which relate only to exports 
of United Kingdom produce and manufactures and exclude 
the important pre-war re-export trade, are themselves mis- 
leading in important respects. Britain last year did not 
send abroad {258,000,000 of true exports, bought and paid 
for by the normal processes of trade and therefore placing an 
equivalent total of Empire and foreign currencies at her 
disposal to offset against imports. The 1944 export returns, 
like all our economic activities, were badly warped by war. 
Included in the export total are goods other than ‘‘ munitions ”’ 
supplied to any Government ; which means that the export 
figures quoted include shipments to Russia of military goods, 
stores and machinery and other supplies not commercial in 
character, as well as shipments to the United States under 
Lease-Lend. Parcels to British or Allied Forces abroad (but 
not parcels to prisoners of war) are also included as “‘ exports ”’ : 
tobacco to N.A.A.F.I., to the Y.M.C.A., and similar organisa- 
tions likewise count for the statistical purpose of the returns. 
What allowance must be made for such items ? We sent the 
Soviet Union nearly £24,000,000 last year; our exports to 
the United States totalled {17,500,000 ; tobacco and parcels 
post sent abroad totalled together over £10,000,000. Allow- 
ance must also be made for other items which were sent 
overseas for the use of the troops or were delivered to Allied 
Governments for war purposes, but which cannot be identified 
as such in the published export returns. When all the abate- 
ments required under these various headings have been made, 
it would be surprising if British exports in 1944 totalled more 
than £200,000,000 to £225,000,000—and the lower figure 
would seem to be the more probable. By contrast, British 
exports (again excluding re-exports) amounted in 1929 to 
£729,000,000, while in 1913, in the far-off, halcyon days 
before the last war, they totalled £525,000,000. 

Not even the roughly adjusted figure of some £200,000,000-— 
{225,000,000 millions for 1944 tells the whole story of the 
decline which has made Britain’s export trade one of the 
war’s most devastated areas. 1944 was a year in which a 
considerable rise in prices must be allowed. The Board of 
Trade has calculated the price changes in exports on the basis 
of 1935 values. On this basis the price of our exports in 1944 
was nearly 80 per cent. higher on the average than the price 
of our 1935 exports; while even as compared with 1942 our 
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1944 exports showed an average price rise of over 13 per cent. 
When allowance is made for the rise in prices we find that last 
year the volume of our merchandise exports amounted to only 
about 30 per cent. of pre-war. 

Exports are wanted for what they will fetch in real wealth— 
in other words, for the imports they will buy, or for the invest- 
ments in foreign lands which an exporting country may make 
in certain periods of its history through the goods it sends 
abroad. The value of Britain’s imports during the war may 
be taken at some £700,000,000-£750,000,000—a formidable 
figure which not even war-time restrictions have been able 
to reduce very much, as it is largely composed of essential 
foodstuffs and raw materials. Even on the lower figure, 
however, the gap between merchandise imports and merchan- 
dise exports is of the order of {500,000,000 ; and practically 
none of this is now covered by a re-export trade which before 
the war was substantial in size even after the blows inflicted 
on it for more than a decade. 

An adverse balance on merchandise trade alone to the 
tune of £500,000,000 is some £50,000,000-£100,000,000 larger 
than the adverse visible trade balance of any single year in 
the pre-war decade from 1929 to 1938. During those pre-war 
years, however, we had sources of revenue which we no longer 
enjoy. There was shipping, which brought in net between 
£65,000,000 (in 1933, the worst year of the decade) and 
£130,000,000 (in 1929 and 1937). There was the income on 
our vast investments overseas, which totalled {250,000,000 
in 1925 and £150,000,000 even in 1932 at the bottom of the 
great slump, and which had risen again to {210,000,000 in 
1937. The City of London earned ne¢ in commissions, insur- 
ance, etc., between {25,000,000 (in 1932, the worst year) 
and {65,000,000 (in 1929). In addition, there were move- 
ments of gold. It may be convenient to refresh our memories 
after a long spell of concentration on the facts and problems 
of war by setting out the position in the year 1938 in the 
following brief table :— 

£’s millions 
Merchandise imports (including silver bullion 


and specie) , 939 
Merchandise exports and re- exports (including 

silver bullion and specie) . ‘ . . 562 
Excess of imports over exports. 377 


Estimated excess of Government payments 
made overseas over Government receipts 
from overseas . ‘ : ; . — 


Total : : ’ f , - 390 
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£’s millions 
Estimated net national shipping income includ- 
ing disbursements by foreign ships in U.K. 


ports : ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ . I00 
Estimated net’ income from overseas invest- 
ments. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , - 200 
Estimated receipts from commissions, insur- 
ance, etc. ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ » 35 
Total ‘ , ‘ ; . - 335 


As this table shows, our “ invisible’’ exports—i.e., our 
earnings through shipping, investments and (largely) the 
work of the City of London—fell short of the adverse balance 
on “visible’’ merchandise trade (plus net Government 
payments abroad) ; the short-fall was £55,000,000 ; and in 
1938 this was more than met by net exports of gold totalling 
£63,000,000. 

Our position after the war will be quite different. Instead 
of overseas investments bringing us upwards of £200,000,000 
in good years, we shall be indebted to foreign countries to the 
tune of some £3,000,000,000, representing a charge of at 
least {100,000,000 each year for a generation before a minimum 
sum for interest and amortisation can effect repayment. 
This £3,000,000,000, moreover, is without prejudice to the 
final settlement which the United States will make under its 
Lend-Lease programme. What our shipping income will be 
after the war no one can now say. It is certain that the vast 
American out-turn of ships (many of them of excellent peace- 
time types) and the ambitions of American ship-owners and 
naval circles will not help the British Merchant Navy. As 
regards the City and the character, experience and intel- 
ligence which enabled the City to earn through its inter- 
national services, forecast is again impossible. All that is 
clear and certain is that our invisible exports will for many 
years be far smaller than before this war. And we shall have 
to reduce our imports, or to increase our merchandise exports. 
Actually we shall have to do both. But since we cannot 
reduce our imports below a certain (somewhat flexible) 
level without trenching on raw materials that we must import 
if we are to export, or on food (and feeding stuffs for animals 
and raw materials for fertilisers) which we need to keep our 
people in health and strength, it follows that we shall be 
compelled by hook or by crook to raise the amount of our 
exports. 

How large an increase in exports will be needed ? No one 
knows exactly ; but allowing for both the rise in prices and 
the necessary increase in volume, a figure of the order of 
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magnitude of £1,000,000,000 a year is indicated. Such a 
total is rather more than twice as much as the money value of 
our 1938 imports, and at least five times as much as the money 
value of what we really exported in 1944 (as distinct from what 
we sent to our Allies or our troops). 

Where, and how, can we be successful in exporting after 
the war to the tune of £1,000,000,000 a year? The answer 
depends to begin with on our markets and competitors. As 
regards markets, we shall certainly face most difficult problems 
during the first few post-war years both among our Con- 
tinental customers, whom German occupation and the 
ravages of war have terribly impoverished, and among 
customers overseas, who in many cases have turned during 
the war to other suppliers—in particular the United States. 
As regards competitors, we shall face formidable pressure 
from the United States, from Germany and Japan if our 
ex-enemies are left with industrial organisations, and from 
other manufacturing countries both in Europe and overseas. 

In the case of the United States existing facts speak for 
themselves. In 1944 American exports reached the all-time 
record of $14,300,000,000 (say, £3,575,000,000), of which 
Lend-Lease shipments totalled $11,300,000,000 (say, 
£2,825,000,000) and non-Lend-Lease shipments—in the main, 
no doubt, ordinary exports—amounted to $3,000,000,000 
(say £750,000,000). Mr. August Maffry, Chief of International 
Economics and Statistics in the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, pointed out that these figures mean that, just as war 
production in the United States has been carried to peak 
levels without an over-all curtailment of civilian consump- 
tion, so also the general level of American commercial export 
trade has been substantially maintained despite the demands 
of war production at home and of Lend-Lease and the United 
States armed forces abroad. After the war the gigantic 
industrial power of the United States will continue to exist, 
the American demand for full employment will be vigorous 
and vocal, and strong American business influences will work 
hard to use some of America’s industrial strength in the export 
markets. Mr. Wallace B. Phillips, president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London, has given a very clear 
warning to this effect. Speaking in London on February 22, 
he said (according to the Daily Telegraph) that Britain must 
face a very stiff fight in international trade after the war ; 
that ‘‘ America intends to become a most formidable com- 
petitor’”’ ; and that the increase in American exports that will 
be sought after the war is of the order of £1,000,000,000 at a 
minimum. 

What, then, are we to do? The views of one school were 
well expressed in a leading article in The Times on February 20. 
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Despite the importance of the problem, The Times wrote, 
there is still no indication “of any considered plan to fit 
export activities into the general framework of economic 
policy.”’ In view of the demand that may be expected, the 
task for some time after the war 


*¢ will not be to find purchasers and markets but to decide upon their 
respective claims according to the priorities set by long-term 
considerations of national income and welfare. There will be a~ 
need to prevent the output of particular industries from being 
entirely swallowed either by domestic buyers or by foreign buyers. 
There will be a need, that is, for a clear-cut policy and for instru- 
ments of direction and control to secure its execution.” 


What is that policy to be? The Times has no answer ; 
“there is no simple and sovereign formula,” it alleges, ‘ for 
striking the proper balance’ between the needs of the home 
and the export market. 


“The one policy that will assuredly be both erroneous and 
damaging will be a purely opportunist and empirical policy which 
does not in fact attempt to strike a balance at all. There must, in 
short, be a plan for exports fully related to plans for domestic 
consumption and full employment.” 


These views are easy meat for any critic with a firm grasp 
of reality, some knowledge of the practical world, and an 
acquaintance with the classics of economic writing. They 
are interesting not for themselves, but because of the assump- 
tions and reasoning behind them, and also because The 
Times in this matter reflects the attitude of large and influen- 
tial groups both in Whitehall and elsewhere. What The 
Times is in fact calling for is a plan for exports to dove-tail 
into a plan for employment, peace, Beveridgism, and the 
Kingdom of Heaven. But why assume that a plan can 
achieve these things ?—for it is this assumption, uncritically 
swallowed, that underlies this whole argument. Some plans, 
in some circumstances and for some purposes, are of course 
necessary. One cannot build a battleship or launch an 
offensive without a plan. But in other matters—notably in 
ordinary living—the onus of proof that a plan will solve the 
problem in question falls not on the opponents of plans and 
planning but on their advocates. 

The problem of post-war exports can only be understood 
by taking a secular view of it and grasping its main, funda- 
mentally simple, and dominating elements. After this war 
we shall find ourselves worse off than we have been since the 
age of Elizabeth. During the 16th century the Kingdom was 
enriched by the gold and treasure wrested from the Spaniards 
and brought home from elsewhere overseas by the great 
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merchant adventurers. The 17th century saw the foundation 
of the first British Empire and exports of men, capital and 
skill overseas that fructified and made their return later on 
inruleandtrade. During the 18th century we were establish- 
ing ourselves in India, expanding elsewhere in the world, 
defeating the French, and losing the colonies that became the 
United States. All these processes (except the last) stimulated 
our trade and shipping and strengthened their political and 
economic foundations. When the 19th century came, together 
with the great efflorescence of the Industrial Revolution, 
Britain was in a position to be the workshop of the world— 
and in exchange for her work in supplying industrial goods 
which all the world wanted, she got good prices for her 
products, bought cheap herself, and won good-will and 
established herself everywhere by her capital development 
overseas. (Never should it be forgotten, for example, that 
during this era Britain built railways in the United States, 
as well as in Europe, South America, India and elsewhere.) 
Then, towards the close of the 19th century and in the first 
decade of the 2oth, the newly unified Germany became a 
competitor of growing importance, followed later by the 
United States—whose full industrial strength did not emerge 
. until after the last war—and at a considerable remove by 
other and smaller industrial countries. The past 25 years 
have seen a tremendous growth in industry abroad, with the 
result that markets once ours are locally supplied, and that 
international competition has become more intense than ever 
before. 

It is against this background that we must face the problem 
of post-war exports. What isthe answer ? There is no general 
answer ; but there are certain basic truths. The first is that 
goods are bought by people who want them ; need or desire, 
the basis of demand, is the mainspring of trade. The second 
is that, as desire is the main-spring, so 1s character the founda- 
tion of trade, while intelligence and adaptability are its 
framework. All this has meaning and application to the 
problem of export trade against the historic past and the 
difficult present. As it was by their vitality, their daring, 
their enterprise, ingenuity, boldness, courage, shrewdness and 
good sense that the great adventurers of Elizabethan days 
singed the King of Spain’s beard, faced and outfought the 
greatest armada that the greatest military Power of that age 
could assemble, and laid the foundations for the prosperity 
and glory of the centuries that followed, so also in this troubled 
and difficult age the same qualities of character—and, backed 
by hard work, they alone—can and will restore the position 
and the well-being that have been among this country’s 
glories in the past. The fundamental difficulties of the export 
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problem are moral difficulties ; and when we have seen this 
—it is hard enough to see in the contemporary political 
miasma of Beveridgism—we shall be on the high road both to 
national recovery and to the volume of exports we really need. 

That great fighter and great Englishman, General Orde 
Wingate, was well aware of our present situation. In a 
conversation with Mr. Alaric Jacob in Burma during February, 
1943, General Wingate said :— 


“It is highly important for the making of peace after the war 
that the British race should prove itself a race of supreme fighters, 
and this we shall have to do in great campaigns on the Continent of 
Europe. We have never had a great Continental army, and now, in 
relation to our Allies, we are again the small company of adven- 
turers we were in the time of Queen Elizabeth. It is altogether 
timely that we should now demonstrate anew the qualities we 
possessed in our golden age.” 


It is indeed timely ; and nowhere more so than in the matter 
of exports upon which, among other essentials, our life and 
weal as a nation and a people depend. 


JoHN Henry BLUNT. 


ONE OF OUR ALLIES 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: LAND OF DREAM AND ENTERPRISE. By JAN CECH 
and J. E. Metton. With a preface by Wickham Steed. (Published by 
the Department of Information of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Distributed by Lindsay Drummond, 15s.) This book is an 
introductory survey of Czechoslovakia, reviewing the country’s past, 
its development after the last war, and its institutions, describing its 
principal regions and cities, indicating some of its natural beauties, and 
discussing the customs, legends and achievements of its peoples. The 
authors are Czechs and lovers of their country ; they have much interest- 
ing information to impart and impart it agreeably. Many of the 
illustrations are superb. There is a useful guide to the pronunciation 
of Czech and at the end are two good maps. 
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WHATEVER the judgment of the future may be on the accom- 
plishment of the Big Three meeting it can hardly be denied 
that it led to an improvement compared with the situation 
which existed before it took place. When Mr. Roosevelt 
entered the White House twelve years ago amid profound 
economic chaos and with every bank in the country shut down, 
his supporters felt they could at least take comfort from the 
' thought that matters would have to improve simply because 
they could not grow worse. “ The only way this country can 
go is up,” they said. Similarly, the only way foreign affairs 
could have moved prior to the Big Three meeting was “ up.” 

Many people who have been wholehearted advocates of the 
United States entering the war even before Pearl Harbour, 
were sinking in a sea of disillusionment and complaining that 
it had all been in vain. The war, according to them, looked, 
after five years of fighting, as though it would end with most 
of Europe under the heel of a dictatorship surrounded by a 
circle of satellite states with puppet governments. All that 
had been purchased by five years of destruction, ruin and loss 
of life, was a change of the focal point of the dictatorship. 
It would have been better for England and America, after all, 
if, in 1939, there had been a series of bigger and better Munichs. 

When they were bemoaning the European picture, most 
critics had Russia.in mind. But Russia and Great Britain 
were always included under the same condemnation. Russian 
and British ‘‘ power politics ’’ were alike condemned and were 
alike contrasted, to their disadvantage, with the idealistic 
policies of the United States. Sometimes Britain and Russia 
were treated as rivals, like the Al Capone and Bugs Moran 
gangs in Chicago, sometimes as partners in crime. 

The Russian Government was accused of having violated 
the Atlantic Charter, with British acquiescence, by incorporat- 
ing three Baltic states and one-third of Poland into the Soviet 
Union. In this seized territory it was accused of behaving 
like the Germans, deporting several million people, establishing 
concentration camps and liquidating non-communist political 
leaders. Not only in Poland, but also in the Balkans, it was 
accused of setting up puppet governments. In Bulgaria, for 
example, after the Axis Government of Ivan Bagrianoff with 
which Russia had maintained friendly relations was over- 
thrown on September 2, 1944, and an anti-Axis Government 
established under Nikolai Mushanoff and Constantin Muravieff, 
the Soviets declared war on Bulgaria. A peace mission of 
the new Government, seeking armistice terms in Ankara and 
then Cairo with British and American authorities, was ignored. 
The third Ukrainian army entered Sofia under General 
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Feodor Tolbukhin, overthrew the pro-allied Government 
already in existence, arrested Mushanoff and other officials 
as war criminals, and set up a Government headed by Colonel 
Kimon Gheoghieff who, in 1934, was leader of the Bulgarian 
Fascist party. The same type of accusation was levelled 
against Russian policy in Yugoslavia where Marshal Tito’s 
Government, once again with the acquiescence of the British, 
was arresting and executing followers of General Mihailovic 
for the crime of resisting the Germans before Germany 
attacked Russia. In both these Balkan countries Russia was 
condemned for encouraging and inspiring dictatorial Govern- 
ments which were enforcing a totalitarian regime and denying 
democratic rights without any promise of hope that democratic 
principles and government would be restored. 

Britain was blamed for acquiescing in the regimes of terror 
which were instituted by the Soviet-supported partisan bands. 
Since this was the case one might have imagined (unless, of 
course, one was familiar with the illogical behaviour of 
American opinion) that when the British took steps in Greece 
to prevent a similar totalitarian regime being established by 
the E.L.A.S., American approval would have been forthcoming 
on the grounds that at last an effort was being made to see 
that the principles of the Atlantic Charter would be applied 
in one small corner of the Balkans. It was sufficient, however, 
for most American commentators that the E.L.A.S. were 
opposed to the British for them to be championed and to be 
considered the only group in Greece worthy of support or 
expressive of the nation’s will. 

One cardinal principle as certain as the sunrise which can 
be applied to forecast American reaction to British policy is 
that where alternative explanations exist, the vast majority 
will instinctively accept the least creditable. Even those 
who would be shocked to be told that they harboured any 
anti-British feeling insist upon defending British policy on 
the basis of the least creditable motive. In the case of Greece 
the least creditable motive was that the British weren’t 
striving to secure the establishment of a democratic regime, 
but that they were determined to establish a Government 
in Greece of their own choice or, as it was sometimes alleged, 
were determined to restore the Greek monarchy against the 
wishes of the Greek people. Those who regarded themselves 
as friends of Britain took this as much for granted as the 
outright anglophobe, and imagined that they were defending 
the British position when they argued that, after all, there 
were many reasons which would justify such British action. 

Mr. William Batt, co-chairman of the Joint War Production 
Committee, one of the best friends England has in the Adminis- 
tration, wished to soothe American feelings during the recent 
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verbal unpleasantness. So he made a speech explaining that 
Americans shouldn’t be too critical of Britain for wanting to 
keep trading controls after the war—the inefficient way their 
cotton and coal industry was organised made it inevitable. 
As for Greece, Britain’s desire to strengthen her “ historic 
grasp’ on that country, “ partly through the royal family, 
partly through investment, partly through trade,’”’ was due 
to her desire for post-war markets. Mr. Batt, strange as it 
may seem, was under the impression he was making a useful 
and friendly contribution to Anglo-American relations ! 

The prevalence of the doctrine of the least creditable 
motive is responsible for the statement sometimes made that 
only a small section of the United States is unfriendly to 
Britain. Attacks have to be particularly virulent to be 
considered attacks. A normal human being would resent 
being regarded as a habitual drunkard and wife-beater, but 
if people were convinced he was both, a charge at least of 
murder would have to be made to be considered unfair. 
Anglo-American relations must be based on the certainty that 
American irritability with Britain, or rather, a state of mind 
midway between irritability with and antagonism to, is a 
fixed American characteristic. The condition is pathological 
and there’s little that can be done about it. 

It takes very little to bring the latent anti-British senti- 
ment to the surface. A speech by some senator, an official 
Press statement, and the hairspring trigger is released, the 
snowball begins to roll down the hill, gathering momentum 
and size. To understand pre-Conference rifts one must go 
back to the last Big Three conference. After Teheran, 
Churchill, it was asserted, had not got on at all well with Stalin 
and had opposed his ideas, but Roosevelt and Stalin had got 
along spendidly together. There was a certain amount of 
moralising on the score that Churchill, the unregenerate Tory, 
could hardly be expected to have appealed to Stalin quite as 
much as the representative of democratic America. 

A new line of speculation soon began to be heard on the 
continuing opposition of British and Russian policies, and 
complaints were made that it appeared as though the United 
States would have to take great care not to be “ sucked in.” 
The British were jealous of Russian power in Europe and were 
engaged in building up a rival sphere of interest in accordance 
with traditional British ‘‘ power politics.’”’ The United States, 
it was occasionally suggested, should attempt some mediation 
between its two partners, but the more general view was that 
they should mend their ways of their own accord and cease 
embarrassing the United States. 

The Russian-Czech Treaty, as well as the later France- 
Russian Treaty, was interpreted as a rebuff to British policy. 
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In the minds of many that appeared to be the only satisfactory 
feature about it, offsetting emotionally at least the objection 
that it was equally a setback to American theories of post-war 
security. The existence of the pre-Teheran Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty was usually forgotten. 

Then came Churchill’s speech on Poland, in which he 
supported Russian territorial claims. This was a shock, 
because it was behaviour at variance with a line which had 
been laid down for the British in American comment—based, 
as usual, on assumption and not on fact. The assumed 
British réle was not to support Russian claims but to oppose 
them, thus enabling the United States, in a detached and 
objective manner, to complain about the way in which her 
two chief allies failed to agree, and attribute all difficulties to 
this lack of agreement. Now, however, the United States 
has been placed on the spot. It was difficult to criticise 
British policy in supporting Russia without being equally 
critical of the Russian policy which Britain supported. The 
theory that Anglo-Russian friction was the only reason for 
lack of Allied unity would no longer hold water. 

Just a little while before Churchill’s Poland statement 
the United States had engaged in a dual handwashing rite. 
On November 25, two days before Mr. Stettinius became 
Secretary of State, he said that it was America’s “ traditional ”’ 
policy not to guarantee any frontiers. On December 5 he 
stated that America had “ consistently ’’ followed a policy of 
non-intervention in other nations’ political affairs. Neither 
statement was entirely true, at least in spirit. The non- 
recognition doctrine of Secretary Stimson was an effort to use 
moral pressure to preserve existing frontiers. As for non- 
intervention, scarcely any country has been so free in its 
criticism of other governments as the United States. Certainly 
no other country has been quite so open in giving encourage- 
ment to opposition groups in other countries as a method of 
checking governmental policies of which it disapproved. 

It became very clear, however, that if the United States 
intended to follow a policy of washing its hands of every 
political problem which arose it would be perpetually forced 
to accept solutions of which it disapproved and solutions, 
moreover, which might have been more in keeping with 
American desires had American influence been thrown into 
the scales a little earlier. In particular it became obvious, 
even to American commentators, that if you refused to take 
part in the solution of any particular problem you couldn’t 
very well turn round and complain that other nations were 
leaving you out in the cold. It might, of course, have been 
argued that those other nations should have waited till 
America was ready to take part, but events would not wait. 
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As an American politician once said, it was a condition and 
not a theory, with which the world had to deal. It is a very 
human characteristic to try and put off making a decision 
which from the nature of the case cannot be entirely pleasant, 
but postponement merely meant that the decisions were made 
without American assistance. One advantage of refusing to 
take part in solutions was that you couldn’t be blamed for 
them while being perfectly free to blame others. But the 
United States Government began to be blamed for this very 
abstention. 

A reversal of American policy was announced by the 
President in his annual message to Congress: ‘‘ We shall not 
hesitate to use our influence and to use it now. ... We 
cannot and will not shrink from the political responsibilities 
which follow in the wake of battle.”” At the same time the 
leading Administration spokesman on foreign affairs in Con- 
gress, Senator Tom Connally, Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, outlined a way in which this responsi- 
bility could be assumed. He proposed the creation of an 
interim political council for the United Nations to deal with 
problems such as those which had arisen in Central Europe 
and the Balkans. Once the United States shared the responsi- 
bility for a particular course of action she would have to 
assume her share of the blame if it did not appear as perfect 
as American public opinion might have liked. 

The change in American policy may very well have been 
due at least in part to the fact that the English Press had 
protested with unexpected vigour against the moralising and 
misrepresentation of the American Press—ably abetted by 
some congressmen and administrative officials. There was 
one particular Cabinet member, only indirectly concerned 
with foreign policy, fortunately, who proved to be more 
virulent in his private comments than the worst pre-war 
isolationist. 

Once the British began to answer back the suggestion was 
soon made that all this bickering should cease in the interests 
of allied unity, a suggestion never heard when the bickering 
was only one way. It was, perhaps, too much to expect any 
American admission that after all they had started it ; the 
United States could not be expected to don the white sheet 
but at least she stopped waving the red rag. The net result 
of the British ripost was to clear the air and lead to a little 
soul-searching on the part of American commentators, who, 
once they recovered from their hurt surprise, realised that 
their own position as critics was not particularly sound. 


DENYS SMITH. 


Washington. 
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A WORD TO THE THOUGHTFUL 


The following Editorial from the National Review of January, 
1920, 1s worth reading now that the old follies and ignor- 
ances are at work. It was by Mr.L. J. Maxse. 


CoMMON sense could never get a serious hearing during the 
fateful years before the Great War, when Germany obviously 
contemplated aggression, and the single hope of preserving 
peace was for pacific nations such as ourselves to combine 
adequate counter-preparations with a definite declaration 
that we should not be too proud to fight for peace. It might 
be supposed that those who stand convicted of misjudging 
the situation at the cost of a Great War would, at least, have 
learnt modesty to the point of mistrusting their own infal- 
libility. Unfortunately, it is very otherwise. Having learnt 
nothing, and forgotten nothing, our Bourbons are, if possible, 
more arrogant than ever, and, consequently, as dangerous. 
They know all about everything and everybody else is wrong, 
though it might have been thought that on their own tragical 
record they would nowadays regard error in international 
affairs as their own peculiar prerogative. We cannot, however, 
afford to allow these highly placed Ignoramuses to blunder 
about the United States as they blundered about Germany. 
We cannot tolerate that stupidity and conceit shall produce 
an Anglo-American impasse towards which our blind leaders 
of the blind would conduct us. Were the Anglo-American 
problem insoluble we should leave it severely alone, and trust 
to Providence to avoid catastrophe. But it is not, provided 
it be faced betimes. Our responsible statesmen and able 
editors, with the best intentions, are working on the wrong 
lines, producing the very results they deplore. They conceive 
the United States much as Viscount Haldane conceived pre- 
war Germany—only rather more so. They imagine the Ameri- 
can people because talking the same language as ourselves, 
and for the other reasons set forth at Pilgrims Club banquets, 
to reciprocate this post-prandial enthusiasm for Great Britain, 
and as asking nothing better than to co-operate with her in 
peace as in war. They point to the ultimate entry of the 
Washington Government into the war against Germany as 
triumphant confirmation of their thesis, whereas the events 
of the last five years refute it. They ignore any inconvenient 
facts that stare them in the face. In truth the Anglophobe 
elements in U.S.A. and that antagonism to, and suspicion of, 
this country, which amounts to little less than hatred, are 
so strong and widespread as to render any political co-opera- 
tion between the two countries difficult to the point of imperil- 
ling any/American Government risking it. 

The reader may not unfairly ask what remedy we offer for 
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the solution of a discouraging problem. Our prescription 
should not be unpopular with a certain school of politicians. 
We definitely and decidedly recommend that nothing in 
particular should be done, as nothing useful can be done. 
We merely urge that the truth be recognised, and all the 
buncombe of our orators and leader-writers—which is not 
harmless nonsense but perilous nonsense creative of fools’ 
paradises and subsequent rude awakenings—should be 
dropped. We should like to see the Pilgrims Club and other 
English-speaking societies, as well as every centre of flap- 
doodle of the “‘ blood-is-thicker-than-water ”’ variety, volun- 
tarily wound up by the concerted intelligence of their members. 
We would impose a fine on all Anglo-American gushers, and 
would intern every advocate of “an Anglo-Saxon Alliance.” 
Such persons mean well. They only err through thoughtless- 
ness. Next to our open enemies in the States, they have 
inflicted most injury on Anglo-American relations. Good 
intentions are, unhappily, insufficient solvents of international 
questions in this wicked world. Apart from these mild 
measures, and speaking seriously, we should do nothing, 
dropping all Anglo-American ‘“‘ propaganda,’ and frankly 
recognising that there is nothing differentiating our relations 
with United States from those with any other Great Power, 
and that we must rely on “ the horse-sense ’’ which is abun- 
dant on both sides of the Atlantic to maintain those friendly 
relations that should subsist between two countries which 
have substantial common interests and little occasion for 
quarrelling. Most Anglo-American differences have been 
caused by untoward attempts to force the pace, as did the 
authors of this wretched League of Nations, who have given 
a serious set-back to a cause they have at heart. Just as 
before the war it was desirable to know something of real 
Germany, so to-day it is vital to understand real America. 
We state the case plainly because we are far from hopeless, 
if only the well-meaners will condescend to water their wine. 


A MISPRINT 


In our March number there was an error on page 217 in the article 
by Mr. Brown on Sunday Observance. It was a printing error in a date. 
1677 was replaced by 1877. 
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TRUSTS AND THE CHOICE OF TRUSTEES 


I HAVE heard that some people enjoy making frequent 
changes in their wills. Apparently it gives them a sense of 
power, and they like to feel that even after they have departed 
from this world they can still exercise influence over the lives 
of others. I think I have only met one of this type, but I have 
constantly come across their opposites ; in fact I am convinced 
that the average Englishman only makes a will from a sense 
of duty, and that having done so—usually after his marriage— 
he conveniently forgets the unpleasant task, unless some great 
crisis in his life forces him to make a change. Two striking 
examples of this tendency have come to my notice. In the 
first case, one of our most beautiful great English homes was 
the pride of a family in whose possession it had been since the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. One member of this family who 
was not the heir, recognised that in these days of penal 
taxation it was very difficult for the owner to maintain the 
family tradition, and therefore made a will leaving her estate 
to “‘the owner of ——.” The actual owner was not aware 
of this and sold the place for a school, and when a few years 
later the will came into effect, the school authorities claimed 
the inheritance. In the second case a wealthy man made a 
will on his marriage, under which in the event of his wife 
predeceasing him, and his having no children his only nephew 
would succeed. During the many years which ensued prior to 
his death, his wife died childless, his nephew married a lady 
with a fortune and new nephews and nieces were born with 
whom he was on affectionate terms, but he did not trouble 
to amend his will. The result was that the eldest nephew 
inherited the whole estate, but after the payment of estate 
duties, income tax, surtax, etc., got only a minute addition 
to his income, which he did not need, and the Exchequer took 
95 per cent. of the proceeds. I am convinced that this result 
was due either to thoughtlessness or possibly to superstition 
on the testator’s part. 

These are such glaring cases of avoidable error that they 
may fail to bring home to the average man the desirability of 
reviewing from time to time the provisions of his will, and 
more especially to consider whether steps are possible to give 
those whom he wishes to benefit some measure of relief from 
the burden imposed by the legislation of recent years. 
Perhaps it may be of interest if I give some of the conclusions 
I have formed as a result of many years’ experience regarding 
the selection of trustees and the terms of a trust. 

In regard to one’s trustees, a change may be indicated 
during the course of years, but some people are diffident about 
suggesting such a change for fear of hurting someone’s 
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susceptibilities, although usually a trustee who is getting on 
in years would be glad to be relieved of his responsibilities. 
It is true that I felt greatly flattered when, at the age of 21, 
I was asked by a retired Indian civilian to act as one of the 
trustees of his will, but in later years, when the novelty had 
worn off, I regarded such requests with increasing dismay, 
and it was partly because I wished to have a good excuse to 
decline further trusts that I nominated the Public Trustee to 
act with me for my marriage settlement. In the instance I 
have just mentioned, my senior trustee died when I was 24, 
and it was obviously desirable that an older man should have 
been nominated to succeed him, but this was not done; 
fortunately the Indian civilian survived for many years after. 
More recently I have only accepted a trusteeship on the clear 
understanding that the testator would not only inform me 
about his wishes for the disposal of his estate, but would also 
give me some idea of his circumstances and of the amounts 
involved. In one case this led to the cancellation of the 
proposal, and in another to the adoption of certain suggestions 
which were advantageous to the beneficiaries without harming 
the donor. On looking back I have reached the conclusion 
that most people are reluctant to discuss such matters with 
their most intimate friends or even with their solicitors, and 
it has almost come to be regarded as bad form to do so. 

Dealing first with the selection of trustees, one has several 
options :— 

1. The Public Trustee. 

2. An insurance society. 

3. A bank. 

4. A solicitor. 

5. A relative or intimate friend. 

The Public Trustee is guaranteed by the State and, of 
course gives absolute security and freedom from any anxiety 
on that account, which may be a matter of great importance 
for a woman who has not had much business experience. 
One can also be sure that when the time comes for taking 
action it will be on sound lines. I may add that the present 
Public Trustee and I have served on the same committee and, 
as I have already mentioned, he is one of the trustees of my 
marriage settlement. In any case where differences of opinion 


are likely to arise, or where some of the heirs may be “difficult,” * 


there is much to be said for the appointment of the Public 
Trustee with his background of semi-judicial impartiality 
and of great experience, but there are certain disadvantages, 
some of which, strange to say, arise from the success of his 
administration, which has led in a comparatively short time 
to an enormous expansion in his office, and to the disposal of 
vast funds which give him a position of national importance. 
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Where an institution gets beyond a certain size it is bound 
to lose the personal touch. 

It would be quite impossible for the Public Trustee to give 
his personal consideration to every one of his clients, and until 
the time comes to take action on a trust, he relies on the 
individual to get his solicitor to watch his interests. His staff 
have to follow general rules, and, as I found, are a little chary 
of accepting new ideas. In war time additional and very 
important functions have been handed over to the Public 
Trustee dealing with alien property, etc. A friend of mine 
who relied upon the Public Trustee had included an insurance 
policy on his life in his marriage settlement, and later, when 
he transferred to his son such part of his investments as he 
could spare without incurring too large a decrease in his 
income, he proposed to the Public Trustee that he should 
exchange this insurance policy for a good investment of equal 
value so that his wife and son might not have to pay estate 
duties at his death on the value of the insurance. He got back 
a reply objecting to the suggestion on the grounds that the 
insurance policy would be of great value for paying such 
duties. Fortunately my friend was a co-trustee and was able 
to argue the point, and eventually to carry the conviction 
that in the special circumstances of the case the proposal was 
wise and prudent. It will be noted that the Public Trustee 
had had no previous knowledge of the family circumstances. 

A second penalty for success in his administration is that 
it has become the practice to hand over to the Public Trustee 
cases of special difficulty, which naturally take up an undue 
amount of official time, so that as his charges have to be 
averaged out, this necessitates a rather high fee for the simple 
trust. Moreover the main payment is made when the trustee- 
ship is accepted—unlike the custom of the banks, etc.—but 
this I regard as an advantage. As a final point it must be 
realised that the Public Trustee is the holder of immense funds 
and that it is to be expected that the Government of the day 
will wish—since 1939 at any rate—to see those funds invested 
in British Government stocks. 

Insurance societies now undertake trustee work and are, 
of course, absolutely safe, even though they do not carry the 
guarantee of the British Government. Their business is on a 
competitive basis and I think that perhaps on this account 
they pay more attention than the Public Trustee to the special 
requirements of each trust. One insurance society with whom 
I am associated used to give an annual report of the trust ; 
this had merits, but it ceased in 1940, no doubt owing to the 
reduction of staff, but I hope the custom may be resumed 
when normal conditions return—if they ever doso! Insurance 
societies have been under the pressure of the Government 
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since 1939 to invest their funds in Government issues which 
may not always be most advantageous to their clients. The 
proverb of trying to serve two masters is applicable here. 

The same remark also applies to banks as trustees, and an 
additional complication arises in their desire to make loans 
on good security. I have been told of one case, which I hope 
is unique, where a widow persuaded her bank that it was in 
the interest of her two charming daughters—and incidentally 
to her own advantage for she hoped to remarry—that for a 
time there should be no reduction in their standard of living, 
and a bank loan was raised on the security of the trust. She 
unfortunately died before her plans matured, leaving her 
daughters-in a parlous position. The banks announce that 
they lose on their trustee business and I believe their charges 
are low. Where a bank has been dealing with the account of 
the testator and with his income and surtax returns, it is 
obviously especially well placed for dealing with his estate 
expeditiously on his death, and can, if encouraged to do so, 
put forward many ideas during his lifetime which may prove 
of real value. I have benefited from such advice given me 
by my bank after they had ascertained that it would be 
welcome. Very often clients will be ready to discuss their 
private affairs with their own banker in a way which they 
would hesitate to do with other people. 

Finally, there is the trust with the more personal type of 
trustees, namely, relatives, close friends or one’s solicitor. 
This is usually the cheapest method, unless several changes of 
trustee become necessary, a contingency which does not arise 
in the three preceding instances. Sad instances of absconding 
trustees and solicitors formed one of the reasons for the 
establishment of the Public Trustee. At the request of the 
Law Society the Solicitors’ Act was passed recently to 
compensate beneficiaries for the loss of monies on account of 
misappropriation by a solicitor, and this should obviate any 
anxiety in making one’s solicitor a trustee. The suggestion 
that I made earlier about a periodical review of one’s will and 
existing settlements—say at least once every I0 years—is 
easier to arrange with one’s solicitor or close friend, and may 
arise as a natural result of some other event, such as a child’s 
coming of age or marriage, and this is more likely to happen 
if it is made clear that advice will be well received. In the 
case of a solicitor, of course, the correct payment should be 
made for his views. Some people, who would never expect 
their doctor to attend them without a fee, seem to regard 
solicitors as in a different class, and endeavour to get their 
advice gratis. I knew a man who made this his practice and 
made frequent changes in his solicitors—generally to the 
latter’s satisfaction! In the case of a family trust the eldest 
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son or one other member of the family may have outstanding 
qualifications to serve as trustee, since he will be in a position 
to put forward the views of his family. 

To sum up on the question of trustees :— 

There will no doubt be cases where it seems best to appoint 
the Public Trustee, insurance society or bank as trustee, but 
in that event there is much to be said for appointing as 
co-trustee one’s solicitor, relative or a close friend, so that 
the more intimate connection and consultation which has been 
recommended may be established. 

Turning now to the subject of wills and settlements, the 
first essential is to determine what one wishes to do, and then 
to ascertain the best way of achieving that result. Since 
boyhood I have had a prejudice against having anything to 
do with the law ; this probably started at the time when my 
bicycle, which a school friend had sent me by rail, arrived 
without lamp, pump and toolbag. I applied to the railway 
company for compensation and got a reply that, if the bicycle 
had ever had a lamp, etc. (!) they must have been removed 
prior to the journey, and even a written declaration from my 
school-fellow produced no better result. To take legal 
proceedings meant taking my witness to London and might 
have cast a reflection on my school, but I was determined to 
make good the loss somehow. At that time I was travelling 
up to town daily to my crammer’s; taking one first-class 
return ticket at both ends of my journey I kept the return 
halves and continued to travel first class with a third-class 
ticket until I had made up my loss, when I resumed my 
former humbler method of travelling. I don’t think it gave 
me any particular pleasure to travel first class except for the 
satisfaction of getting even with the company. 

Even when it became my duty to deal with the preparation 
of bills for Parliament my dislike of legal phraseology con- 
tinued, and so, instead of trying to review very meticulously 
the draft bills submitted, I used to think out possible con- 
tingencies which might arise, and to ask my staff to ascertain 
from the Parliamentary draftsman what would be the results. 
On one occasion I found that my point was not met at all, and 
on another that it was only partially covered. I sometimes 
wonder why our legislators do not adopt this procedure, and 
insist that Parliamentary Bills should have an appendix 
illustrating the results of the bill in respect of various con- 
tingencies. It would enable Members to discuss the bill more 
intelligently and to suggest useful amendments, and there 
would be less chance of the courts giving an interpretation to 
the Act in direct conflict with its original intentions, provided 
that the appendix was authorised to carry official cognizance. 

The purpose of these remarks is to emphasise the import- 
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ance of thinking out clearly what are one’s wishes in regard to 
the disposal of one’s property, and then to get expert advice 
on how best to put them into effect for the benefit of one’s 
heirs. In these days of heavy taxation and estate duties, 
some people have almost given up in despair the hope of 
making adequate provision for their families, and this is not 
in the interest of their heirs nor of the nation, and it behoves 
one to consider whether one can ease this burthen. Once 
when I made the suggestion to a friend that he could afford to 
transfer part of his property to his two children during his 
lifetime, I was rather astonished to get his reply that he was 
not a “ tax dodger.” 

I think our Government is justified in using the call of 
patriotism to ask the people to lend to the Government at a 
cheap rate for the prosecution of the war, though some of the 
methods employed have quite rightly been criticised in 
Parliament, but I view with some concern the suggestion that 
the Government can go on issuing loans after the war for quite 
other purposes at these very low rates of interest. In my own 
case I realise that I shall receive in interest from my subscrip- 
tions to war loans less than the amount which the Government 
will exact in estate duties on my death. In these circumstances 
one is justified in taking steps to mitigate the effect of these 
duties upon one’s wife and children. Many people seem to 
have only a hazy idea of the incidence of estate duties, and do 
not realise that death duties are chargeable on the value of 
all one’s property including furniture and one’s personal 
belongings, and that the percentage of the rate charged rises 
steeply with the value of the estate, e.g. for an estate in 
excess of £25,000 the percentage is 12 per cent., and rises to 
26 per cent. for one of over £100,000. In addition the heirs 
have to pay succession duties. I sometimes wonder why 
elderly persons do not do more for their families by transferring 
to their heirs, in the later years of their life, some part of their 
capital, which is, of course, a quite legitimate and praise- 
worthy way of reducing these heavy liabilities on those whom 
one wishes to benefit. Circumstances vary in every case, but 
as an example I may mention that one of our greatest men of 
letters, who had made a lot of money, divided his capital 
roughly equally between his wife, his daughter, and himself, 
which made a very substantial reduction in the percentage 
due for estate duties. Those who reach the age of, say, 75, are 
quite justified in trenching on their capital, should this be 
necessary, if they or their heirs own insurance policies on 
which bonuses are accruing. 

Formerly one could make a settlement on one’s children 
and charge against it the expenses incurred in their education, 
etc., and in this way one could secure the concessions in 
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taxation on the income of the settlement. Parliament, 
however, has withdrawn these concessions. Certain forms of 
children’s settlement are still permissible and may be advan- 
tageous in certain cases, about which, however, legal advice is 
essential. One case came to my notice recently which shows 
clearly the wisdom of such advice: A man was telling me that 
every year he was giving to each of his grandchildren in turn 
500 Savings Certificates and that if he lived for another five 
years he would have made this present to them all. As his age 
was over 80 there was some risk that he would not fulfil his 
purpose, and I suggested to him that it might be fairer to give 
each of his remaining five grandchildren 100 certificates every 
year for the next five years, and that if he did so his gifts 
would be free of the estate duties which would otherwise be 
charged on the presents given in the three years prior to his 
death, should he die before being go. 

As another instance, a man, by leaving all his property 
absolutely to his wife instead of providing for his children’s 
succession on her decease, had unwittingly made his estate 
chargeable with twice the death duties which it need have 
incurred. This was no doubt due to his unwillingness to get 
advice in regard to the provision of his will. 

The circumstances vary in every case, and what is suitable 
in one would be quite unsuitable for another. I know a man 
who in recent years has converted a large proportion of his 
assets into life insurance policies for the benefit of his family. 
He has thereby greatly reduced the death and succession 
duties payable on his death. He consulted an insurance 
broker on the form of insurance, and came to the conclusion 
that endowment insurances spread over a period of years 
were best. In this way one can make one’s contribution to 
war loan without incurring the loss to which I have referred. 
The Chancellor has prevented any undue use of insurance in 
war-time by getting the societies to limit to {1,000 any single 
premium payable in one year, which perhaps shows the benefit 
to the individual of making such insurances ! 

The risks of war to the younger generation have doubtless 
caused many people to hesitate to transfer part of their assets 
to their children, but if this has been the case one can now 
begin to hope that there will soon be a great diminution in 
those dangers, and that those who are then in a position to 
do so will seriously consider what steps they can take in the 
interests of those who have so splendidly fought our battles. 
It should be remembered that bequests must be completed 
three years before one’s death if they are to obtain exemption 
from estate duties, unless such presents have been part of one’s 
regular practice in the past. 

WILFRID SPENDER. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE ’EIGHTIES 


AFTER a visit to one of our modern, clean, well-lighted hygienic 
elementary schools, and bearing in mind the new Education 
Act, it is interesting to look back at the conditions of school 
life 60 years years ago. Those were the days of the denomina- 
tional church and chapel schools and the board schools con- 
trolled by Boards elected under the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870. 

A typical example was a chapel school known as Ebenezer 
in a Lancashire town. It was a small and dirty stone-built 
building of one storey entered by a door with a Gothic arch. 
The entrance passage was dark and continued through the 
building to a back door giving access to a small paved play- 
ground. A stone staircase led to upper classrooms for the 
elder children ; the ground floor being reserved for the infants. 
Immediately on the left at the entrance was a room with rows 
of pegs for caps and coats and opposite was another room 
reserved for the private use of the teachers. Lavatory 
accommodation was provided in the yard. 

There was no central hall—though one was usual in the 
board schools—where the whole school could assemble, but 
small dingy classrooms with dull distempered walls. On these 
were hung oleographs depicting famous scenes from English 
history, such as the episode of Sir Walter Raleigh laying down 
his velvet cloak for Queen Elizabeth and the incident of 
Cromwell ordering the removal of the mace from the House of 
Commons. There were also maps and diagrams illustrating 
the solar system. 

Hot-water pipes ran round the rooms. These were heated 
from a boiler in the cellar. Artificial lighting was provided by 
fish-tail gas burners suspended from the ceiling and also on 
brackets on the walls. 

The desks were low sloping structures, long enough to 
accommodate five or six children. The further edge was 
levelled for 2 or 3 inches and contained circular cavities for ink- 
wells at intervals. Between these were shallow scooped-out 
troughs for the pens. Children sat on forms with no support 
for the back. The desks were placed in rows with an aisle 
down the centre for the teacher’s easy passage through the 
classroom. 

Most of the work was done on small wooden-framed slates 
which were distributed with the necessary pencils at the 
beginning of the lesson. Some children possessed their own 
which they carried to and from school. The pencil was often 
attached to the slate frame by a piece of string. The usual 
way of cleaning the slate was to spit on it and rub it dry with 
a rag or handkerchief. Failing that, the lower edge of the 
palm of the hand was used, or the coat cuff. 
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Classes were mixed : boys on one side, girls on the other. 
Books, crayons and pencils, as required, were given out from 
a cupboard by one of the children and collected and replaced 
at the finish of lessons. Instruction was, however, mainly 
given by the teacher on the blackboard, which reposed on an 
easel. When necessary it was wiped over with a duster, 
usually in the higher standards, as the classes were known, by 
one of the children. 

In those days boys were taught to sew: hemming, patch- 
ing, herring-bone stitch, darning, button-stitching, plain 
knitting and crocheting. Probably many an old lorn bachelor 
nowadays who does his own mending owes his skill to those 
early days of his childhood. Infants were allowed to make 
designs with stiff glossy pieces of coloured paper or to colour 
prints with soft crayons. They also constructed models made 
with thin sticks of wood pointed at each end. These ‘sticks 
were used in combination with dried peas which had been 
soaked and swollen soft overnight. They thus formed the 
joints and connecting links when impaled on the sticks. The 
peas eventually found their way into the youngsters’ insides. 

There were no Nature study lessons as given nowadays. 
Occasionally a child might bring the teacher a bunch of wild 
flowers but it would be a rare thing for the class to be given 
a demonstration from a plant, or any simple botanical know- 
ledge. Teachers had to confine themselves strictly to the dry- 
as-dust subjects as laid down by the Education’ Authorities. 

Text-books were not frequent or easily obtainable. Such 
as there were consisted mainly of selected poetry, illustrated 
history books containing simply-written tales of outstanding 
events in our island story, and geography books. Arithmetic 
was explained by the teacher and sums were written on the 
blackboard, to be copied on the slates. The multiplication 
tables were learnt in a sing-song fashion by the whole class 
repeating together, “‘ twice one are two, twice two are four,” 
etc., etc. A favourite rhyme indulged in by the children 
was :— 

Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad, 

The Rule of Three doth puzzle me, 
And Practice drives me mad. 


Copybooks with ruled lines with an example at the top of 
the page were used to train the youngsters to struggle painfully 
with “‘ pothooks ”’ and “ hangers.” 

Reading and spelling lessons were conducted by arranging 
the class with the boys standing on forms at the rear and the 


-girls seated in front. Each child would be called on in turn 


to read a paragraph aloud and his or her faults were corrected 
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by the teacher for the benefit of the rest. Grammar, of course, 
was not neglected ; parts of speech and parsing, and generally 
speaking the children were taught to speak correctly. The 
learning of poetry and singing were also enforced. 

The elements of music were taught by the tonic sol-fa 
method. The musical scale was displayed perpendicularly on 
a chart hung on the blackboard. The different notes to be 
sung were indicated by the teacher with the hand ; the closed 
fist representing doh and the open hand in various positions 
the other notes. 

Religious instruction was an important item in the curri- 
culum. In the church schools the Catechism, certain collects 
and psalms had to be learnt by heart and, like the poetry, 
were repeated parrot fashion over and over again. There was 
no analytical method or any hints explaining the sequences 
and connections in a passage which would help to fix it in the 
memory. 

Selected portions of both the Old and New Testaments 
were read and explained, and periodically there would be 
examinations by visiting clergy. Inspectors also paid visits 
in connection with the other subjects in the curriculum. 

What of the physical and health side of the children ? 
Bodily cleanliness in many cases was conspicuous by its 
absence. Children with running sores and skin complaints 
rubbed shoulders with the others and many were inclined to 
filthy habits, the heritage of the homes from which they came. 
Some teachers would, however, insist on such children sitting 
apart. Some kept a tooth-comb with which to operate on 
little heads suffering from lice. Protests would be made by 
giving the child a note to take to the parents. There were no 
inspections as exist nowadays by visitors from Health Authori- 
ties, dental treatment, or facilities for providing milk. 

Simple drill and marching round the yard or classroom, if 
the weather was bad, were indulged in and the children were 
allowed out in the school yard for a few minutes’ play time in 
the middle of the morning and afternoon. The boys usually 
rushed about with a ball, played leap-frog or an improvised 
game of cricket with wickets chalked on the wall. Girls played 
with skipping ropes and shuttlecocks, at tig or hopscotch. 
But none of these games was organised. 

Sometimes the proceedings in the playground were 
enlivened by a quarrel between two boys which would cul- 
minate in a fight. Off would come their coats and they would 
set to: punching, wrestling and kicking. A favourite method 
was to get one’s opponent’s head in chancery with his neck 
under one arm while his face was pummelled with the free fist. 

Various games were played at different seasons of the year, 
but on the way to and from school children would generally 
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play with marbles along the gutters or whip tops or bowl 
hoops. Girls used wooden hoops which they propelled with a 
stick, but boys disdained these as effeminate and used iron 
ones propelled by an iron rod with a hook at the end, which 
engaged the hoop. 

Discipline in these schools was pretty strict. Talking and 
inattention to lessons were severely frowned upon and mis- 
behaviour generally was punished by the delinquent being 
called out to the front of the class. He was then punished by 
the teacher caning him with one or more strokes on the palm 
of each hand. Some teachers, more brutal than others, used, 
instead of a cane, the wooden pointer normally used for 
indicating on the blackboard or map. Girls would be made to 
stand in the corner with their faces to the wall. Unfortunately 
many children of naturally slow intelligence were punished as 
though guilty of wilful stupidity and laziness. 

On the other hand, bright and intelligent children were 
encouraged by a small reward in the shape of a penny or 
sweets or an apple for the best task. If the teacher were busy 
with the register or other work, the children would be allowed 
to draw on their slates in competition for a prize, but actual 
art instruction was usually deferred until the sixth and seventh 
standards were reached. 

Playing truant was not infrequent and absences from 
school involved a visit to the parents by the School Attendance 
Officer, whose duty it was to keep an eye on delinquents. 

When children reached the highest standards at the age of 
12 to 14, those whose parents intended them to sit for open 
scholarships at Higher Grade or Grammar schools were given 
extra facilities and encouragement by the headmaster or 
mistress to pass their examinations. They were the only ones 
who did homework, and started to carry school satchels 
crammed with exercise books and other paraphernalia. 

Nevertheless, with all their limitations viewed in the light 
of our present-day schools, the foundations of many a success- 
ful career were laid in those elementary schools of the ’eighties. 
Credit must be given to that hard-working ill-paid body of 
teachers who so often had such unpromising material to work 
upon and were handicapped by the limitations imposed by 
the Education Authorities of those days. 

HENRY HAMILTON SMITH. 


SALVAGED SAYINGS 


Wuo heard Louis XIV snap out “ L’état c’est moi” ? Or 
Carlyle’s scornful reply when asked the population of these 
isles, ‘‘ Thirty millions mostly fools”? Or Cromwell’s exultant 
shout at Dunbar, “‘ Let God arise and let his enemies be 
scattered’? Our indebtedness to these alert listeners who 
have salvaged these and other sayings from the traceless 
oblivion which must have enveloped hundreds of thousands of 
others has never been properly appreciated. 

They are often fragments of unconsidered conversations. 
One of our kings, having enjoyed a loin of beef, merrily 
knighted it, saying as he did so, “now it is Sir Loin.” 
And thus it has been called for centuries. Because of 
their spontaneity these random utterances often reveal more 
of the great man who said them than many paragraphs of 
biography. What an insight do we get, for instance, into the 
mentality of that Spanish general who, on being asked as 
death approached whether he had any enemies he wished to 
forgive, replied, so proudly, “ No, I’ve got rid of them all.” 
Similarly the remark of James I to an unruly horse, “ I'll 
send you to the five hundred kings in the House of Commons ; 
they’ll quickly tame ye,” is equally illuminating. Many are 
of very ancient lineage as well as of royal birth. “ To err is 
human,” will soon be celebrating its two thousandth birthday. 
It is a phrase of Cicero’s. Pope crowned it with its compli- 
ment, “ to forgive is divine.’”’ “‘ When in Rome do as Rome 
does,’’ was the simple advice given by St. Ambrose to St. 
Augustine then a visitor in that city, who little thought of the 
longevity with which his remark was endowed. Still less did 
Publius Gavius, while being flogged in the forum of Messina 
and crying out between the blows, ‘ civis Romanus sum,” 
realise that after being used by Cicero in one of his philippics, 
his words would be echoed, nearly twenty centuries later, by a 
statesman of a nation then unborn. 

“ L’état c’est moi,” is perhaps the most historic of all 
recorded remarks. It reveals the personality of the grand 
monarch as well as of his statecraft. The greatness of the 
king, the glamour of his court and centralised power are all 
vibrant within those three words. Compare with it the reply 
of James II to the Duke of Somerset, ‘‘ do you not know that 
I am above the law?” The one has already achieved, the 
other is feeble with failure. 

That Carlyle really did regard the majority of his genera- 
tion as fools is borne out by a number of comments on his 
contemporaries snatched by diarists from his fireside talk. 
Wordsworth was a “ garrulous rather watery old man.” 
Syndey Smith “a man of fat and muscularity.”” Leigh Hunt 
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was ‘‘ dwarfed and dislocated. Coleridge was “ overspun 
with Church of England cobwebs.’’ George Washington, a 
“jimited uninteresting sort.’’ Louis Napoleon, “ a swindler.” 
Bishop Wilberforce was “shifty and cunning.”” John Keeble, 
“a little ape,” while Newman “had not the brains of a 
rabbit.”” But even Carlyle would have to acknowledge 
Sophie Arnould, a popular French actress and with his 
superior in the art of expressing disdain for a fellow mortal. 
She, on being told that a certain monk had been eaten by rats, 
exclaimed, “‘ Poor animals! What a dreadful thing hunger 
must be.”’ 

Ecclesiastics would appear to be a witty tribe. Arch- 
bishop Whatley, answering the question, what was the 
difference between form and ceremony, replied, “ you sit 
upon a form, but you stand upon a ceremony.” Bishop 
Warburton defined orthodoxy as “‘ my doxy, heterodoxy as 
another man’s doxy.” Erasmus said of the hood which 
Capuchins wore, “like charity it covers a multitude of sins.” 
William IV was once telling Dr. Mountain of his difficulty in 
making a suitable appointment to a certain see. “If your 
Majesty had faith,” replied the divine, ‘‘ there would be no 
difficulty, you would then say to this Mountain be thou 
removed into that see and it would be done.” He was 
appointed. He deserved to be. There would also appear 
to be a proportion of cynics among high ecclesiastics. The 
proportion may be small, but the cynicism is blatant in the 
extreme. Talleyrand declared that ‘‘ speech was given to 
man to conceal his thoughts.” Cardinal Dubois once ex- 
pressed the opinion that, ‘To become a great man it is 
necessary to be a general rascal,’ and Pope Leo X is reputed 
to have said, ‘‘ Since God has given us the papacy let us 
enjoy it.” 

Bulls, blunders and tactless utterances are generally noted, 
laughed at, repeated and remembered. ‘I would gladly 
sacrifice, Mr. Speaker, not only a part of the constitution, but 
the whole of it to preserve the remainder,” said an Irish 
soldier in the old Irish parliament. In that assembly Sir 
Boyle Roche was the most prolific bull maker, and more than 
one acrimonious debate terminated in peals of laughter at his 
blundering phraseology. ‘‘ The best way to avoid danger is 
to meet it plump,” is an excusable error compared with his 
efforts to impress upon members the seriousness of the times 
in which they lived, when, with appropriate gestures and a 
hushed voice, he solemnly informed them that ‘‘ The progress 
of the times, Mr. Speaker, is such that little children, who 
can neither walk nor talk, may be seen running about the 
streets cursing their Maker.”’ ‘‘ Why should we legislate for 
posterity ? What has posterity done for us?” is another 
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quotation from Sir Boyle’s oratory. But all bulls do not come 
from Ireland. ‘‘ I am indeed ignorant of the government’s 
reasons, but I disapprove of them,’ was not said in Ireland, 
while from America we find in a message to Congress the 
statement that, ‘‘ The United States are at peace with the world 
and sustain amicable relations with the rest of mankind.” 

When Mayor Bailly handed the keys of Paris to Louis XVI 
he did so with the words, ‘ I bring your majesty the same keys 
which were presented to Henry IV. He conquered his people, 
here the people have reconquered their king.’’ The revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm of the time was such that it may be 
Bailly genuinely thought the king would be pleased with this 
historical contrast. Even then it was somewhat tactless. 
Similarly that wife, whose bereaved husband had chiselled 
into her tombstone the words, “ Tears will not restore thee, 
therefore I weep,’”’ would surely regard his words for expressing 
his grief as rather unfortunate. Carlyle tells a story of Prince 
Anhalt Dessau, which he says is mythically true. Before 
engaging in battle, on one occasion, he reverently buried his 
face in his cap and prayed, ‘‘ O God, assist our side ; at least 
avoid assisting the enemy and leave the result to me.”’ 

Did ever a lady, even a queen, receive so delicate a compli- 
ment as that which Maupertius paid to Maria Theresa of 
Austria ? Upon meeting her for the first time and being 
asked by her whether he did not think the Queen of Sweden 
the most beautiful woman in Europe, he replied, ‘ I thought 
so yesterday.’’ And did ever a lady, and she a princess, 
endure a more vulgar insult than that which Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick is said to have had to endure from the Prince 
Regent, whose bride she was shortly to become. Upon being 
ushered into his presence for the first time the Prince, after 
surveying her for a moment, is said to have summoned his 
butler and said “‘ Fetch me some brandy, I’m ill.”’ The prince 
himself, however, was once subjected to one of the most 
envenomed, if one of the simplest, remarks on record. The 
oft told incident of how once, when walking with Lord 
Alvanley, they suddenly met Beau Brummel with whom the 
Prince had quarrelled. Beau Brummel carried on a brief 
conversation with Lord Avanley ignoring the presence of the 
Prince. Then looking at him as at a complete stranger asked, 
“Who is your fat friend, Avanley ?”’ Disraeli once called 
the late Lord Salisbury, “‘a great master of gibes and flouts 
and jeers.’’ Justin McCarthy tells how when as Lord Robert 
Cecil he was once criticising Gladstone’s financial policy, his 
attack was vigorous and forceful, comparing it to that of a 
pettifogging attorney. The house murmured its disapproval. 
The next sitting Lord Robert rose and asked leave to make a 
personal apology. He felt, he said, that on the previous night, 
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in the heat of debate, he had been a little unrestrained when 
he had compared Mr. Gladstone’s measure to that of a petti- 
fogging attorney. This was greeted with murmurs of approval, 
which were suddenly stilled when the young Lord again lifted 
himself from his seat and explained that the apology was, 
“to the attorney of course.”’ 

It would have been helpful if more of those who have 
enjoyed success in life had told us in a few words what they 
regarded as the secret of their success. Wordsworth said, 
“The true poet ascends to receive knowledge ; he descends 
to impart it.” Diderot tells us that, “ the first step towards 
philosophy is incredulity.”” But there are not a great number 
of poets or philosophers to take advantage of this sagacity. 
More generally serviceable is Lord Rothschild’s reply to some- 
one who had asked him for the secret of money making, 
even if, as was probable, it was intended as a rebuke to the 
questioner, Lord Rothschild’s reply was, “‘ mind your own 
business.”” Lovers might learn from Ninon de L’enclos, 
that famous charmer, of whom it was said, “ Even in her 
ninetieth year she was young.”’ It was suggested to her that 
she might lose a certain lover through prolonged absence. 
But she was quite unperturbed. She understood her art. 
“Love never dies of starvation,’’ she said, ‘‘ often of indiges- 
tion.” Madam de Maintenon employed a different technique. 
Asked for the secret of her hold over the King she replied, 
“T always send him away sorrowing, never in despair.” 
Disraeli, when asked a similar question with reference to the 
Queen, replied, “‘ You see, I never contradict and I sometimes 
forget.’’ On the whole the dictum of the late C. P. Scott for 
editors, ““ Comment is free. Facts are sacred,” is as helpful 
as any in this category. Yet this would have been repudiated ° 
by Voltaire, who seems to have regarded embellishment as a 
duty whenever embellishment was possible. He was once 
challenged by Lord Bolingbroke with reference to an event in 
the life of Charles XII with the words, ‘‘ Confess that it did 
not happen as you have told it.’’ “ Confess,’”’ he replied, 
quite unembarrassed, “‘ that it is better as I have told it.” 

Voltaire, indeed not only embellished, he invented. 
Fontenelle was especially fond of asparagus cooked in oil. 
On one occasion, when he was looking forward to enjoying his 
favourite vegetable, a friend called who was similarly very 
fond of asparagus, but preferred it cooked in butter. To 
please his visitor Fontenelle countermanded his original 
instructions and told his cook to prepare one half only in 
oil and the other half in butter. Before the meal, however, 
the guest was suddenly seized with a fit of apoplexy. Heedless 
of his friend’s suffering, Fontenelle immediately rushed to the 
stairs and called to his cook. ‘“‘ The whole in oil as at first.” 
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Had anyone pointed an accusing finger at Voltaire and 
challenged him with the words “‘ Confess, you have invented 
that story,’’ he would have probably replied, ‘‘ Confess, it is a 
very good story.” 

The orator, whether he be politician, preacher or actor, is 
entirely dependent, for his post mortem fame upon those 
appreciative utterances of his admirers which have been 
recorded and preserved. We assess the genius of the poet, 
the artist, the architect or the sculptor by the works they 
have left behind them. The orator’s magnetic power over his 
audience dies with him. From contemporary witnesses we 
may well ask whether Dr. Chalmers was not the greatest of our 
orators? He lived in an age of oratory and orators acknow- 
ledged him their superior. ‘“‘ The Tartan beats us all,’’ said 
Canning after hearing him preach. Francis Jeffrey, who was 
very critical, said he could not believe, ‘‘ more had ever been 
done by the oratory of Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke or Sheri- 
dan.’’ Even Carlyle, who despised oratory and who scornfully 
asked the undergraduates of Glasgow University whether 
there could be, ‘‘ a more horrible object in existence than an 
eloquent man not telling the truth?” said of Dr. Chalmers, 
“ there will never again be such a preacher.” 

The admiration of her contemporaries leaves the genius 
of Mrs. Siddons still enshrined in wonder. Henderson, who 
acted with her, a good judge and one who had seen Garrick 
at his best, said, ‘‘ She never had an equal and never could 
have a superior.”” ‘‘ She spoke like a siren,”’ said one play- 
goer, another, “her look seemed distraction, her scream 
horror.’ ‘‘ When she shrieked the house shrieked with her, 
when she moaned women fainted,” is the testimony of another 
witness. Yet another, ‘‘ Her madness in Belvedera is terribly 
affecting. The many accidents of spectators falling into 
fainting fits in the time of her acting bear testimony to the 
effect of her exertions.’’ Worship of her seems at times almost 
idolatrous. One playgoer could only account for her powers 
on the theory that she was “a fallen angel.’’ Even Hazlitt 
said ‘‘ She was not less than a goddess or a prophetess inspired 
by the gods.” 

The words of those about to depart from this world and 
know they are about to depart are given special attention and 
are frequently recorded. Therefore we have a great number 
of last words to study if we care to. On the whole they are 
not very impressive. Religious people die religious and 
sceptics die sceptics. Thus Voltaire, “‘ To-day I take a 
perilous leap,”’ or Rabelais, “ I am going in search of a great 
perhaps.’’ Sometimes but not often we get remorse. Philip II 


of Spain is said to have felt remorse on his deathbed, not 
because of the number of victims who had suffered under 
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his Spanish inquisition, but because he feared he had allowed 
some heretics to escape. 

But there is no point of deep significancé about these last 
words. Though death has been called the king of terrors 
and is the supreme penalty required of political and criminal 
offenders, though many have faced critical surgical operations 
in order merely to postpone death, though the martyr and 
warrior are honoured above all men and though this attitude 
towards death seems to have been sanctioned by Jesus when 
he said, ‘‘ Greater love have no man than this that he lay down 
his life for his friend,’ yet whether on a sick bed or on the 
scaffold no one seems to shrink from death when actually 
facing it. 

Nor do we find many reflections on the life that has ended. 
Cardinal Wolsey is an exception. His Career was, until his 
fall, one long succession of spectacular successes, even triumphs. 
Marie Antoinette’s life was a series of catastrophic failures 
ending in tragedy. But compare the restlessness, remorse, 
even resentment of Wolsey’s, “‘ Had I served my God, etc.,”’ 
with the simple peace and resignation of Marie Antoinette’s, 
“ Adieu, my children, I go to join your father.” 


Percy PIGOTT. 


WE THINK SO BECAUSE OTHER PEOPLE ALL THINK SO, 
OR BECAUSE—OR BECAUSE—AFTER ALL WE DO THINK SO, 
OR BECAUSE WE WERE TOLD SO, AND THINK WE MUST THINK SO, 
OR BECAUSE WE ONCE THOUGHT SO, AND THINK WE STILL 
THINK SO, 
OR BECAUSE HAVING THOUGHT SO, WE THINK WE WILL THINK 
so ! 
Henry Sidgewick. 


MORE FRUIT 


Wars create shortages and bring higher prices and high 
prices do not easily fall again when peace comes. Instead a 
new standard of living is set up, and while labour may benefit 
by higher wages to offset the increased cost of living, the pro- 
fessional classes and those who live on pensions or the income 
from investments do not find that their incomes keep pace 
with the rise in prices. 

Fruit to-day is scarce and dear. It will not become less 
scarce for several years. Actually the growers of fruit who 
supply the markets to-day may be getting up to double pre- 
war prices for all but the best grown fruits (for those he may 
well be receiving only one-third of his pre-war returns if he 
catered for luxury demands and produced the very best). 
Double prices may sound an attractive return, but in fact the 
grower’s costs of production are more than double pre-war so 
that to-day he is really producing at a lower rate than in pre- 
war years. He is, however, producing at a fixed price for an 
assured demand and has no glut troubles to bring prices 
down to uneconomic levels. 

With Europe to rebuild, with Continental orchards devas- 
tated and with our own war-time restriction of fruit planting, 
there will be no cheap fruit for years to come and so it is urgent 
and necessary for all who can to plant more fruit and to grow 
their fruit as well as it can possibly be grown. To ensure this 
one must plant good trees, prune them properly, manure them 
adequately and spray to protect them against their most 
damaging pests and diseases. Correct spraying can turn 
barren trees into fruitful ones provided that it is intelligently 
undertaken. 

Fruit can be grown almost anywhere. But it does not 
flourish under conditions of deep shade, fierce weed competi- 
tion, cold and windswept aspects, and in wet and badly 
drained soils. Smoky atmosphere and air laden with chemical 
or acid fumes do not suit it, but the average, small, 
town garden can produce excellent fruit and the suburban and 
country garden can easily provide maximum possible yields. 

It is a mistake to try and grow everything. Suit your 
crops to your soil. See what your neighbours succeed with 
and base your expectations and trials on their experience. 

Dry and sandy soils can be enriched and made water reten- 
tive by adding compost. If you have no materials for com- 
post you can buy a few bales of straw and a few pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia, and with the addition of a little 
hydrated lime and plenty of water rot the straw down to 
compost, which is equivalent to manure. Heavy soils can be 
made lighter by the same compost. Lime is seldom needed 
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for garden fruits, with the possible exception of those fruits 
which carry stones. The soft fruits actually prefer a neutral 
or even slightly acid soil. 

Certain fruits make definite demands if perfection is to be 
gained, but any ordinary garden soil will grow fruit if the 
needs of the variety be studied. It is a mistake to select only 
the choicest varieties since some of these do not crop readily 
or heavily, while excellent but less choice sorts may crop 
regularly and give really heavy yields of fruit. 

Though Cox’s orange pippins and Doyenné du Comice pears 
may allure, and Coe’s Golden Drop plums sound perfectly 
delicious, these may not be the ideal fruits for your particular 
garden. Cherries, peaches and nectarines, too, are best left 
alone unless one has a nice sunny wall, though the Morello 
cherry can easily be cropped on a north wall where little else 
could be expected to succeed. 

The nurseryman of to-day offers but a fraction of the 
varieties which were available to our grandfathers. Many 
small gardens will be content with half a dozen at most. 

Unless large trees are needed, much heavier cropping in 
their early years can be had from trees which are worked on 
dwarfing stocks. This means that the variety of apple chosen 
is grafted or budded on to a stock or root system which will 
curb and limit its growth. Of all the dwarfing stocks, that 
known as Type g is the most dwarfing and is by far the best 
for the gardener who wants big apples, and plenty of them, 
with the minimum of shoot growth. Trees worked on this 
stock will begin cropping in their second and third year and 
never grow to any great size, so that several varieties of apple 
and interplanting with other fruits can be enjoyed in the 
minimum of space. 

Other popular stocks are Types 1 and 2, and trees on these 
will make quite large specimens in a few years’ time and come 
into bearing in their fifth and sixth years after planting. But, 
as we have said before, Type 9 stock is definitely the best for 
the amateur with the small garden. 

Cordon apples can be grown against walls or fences or 
against wires stretched between solidly planted posts. The 
oblique cordon is the easiest to manage. The tree, which in 
the cordon is a single straight shoot, one or two years old, 
is planted and bent down and tied to a cane previously secured 
to the wall or wire at an angle of 45 degrees. Training consists 
in pruning back side shoots in summer to a hand’s breath from 
the main stem and again in winter to the third bud. The 
growing top of the cordon remains unpruned, the whole tree 
being bent at a lower angle each season to look after its exten- 
sion in length. By this method cordons can be planted at 
2 feet apart, or better, 3 feet, and a considerable number of 
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varieties of apple grown in a small space. They do not offer 
any increase in crop or produce better apples than well tended 
bush trees, but they are easier to spray and to pick and can 
be very attractive when planted against a path. 

Good varieties of apple for the small garden in order of 
ripening are Miller’s Seedling, James Grieve, Egremont Russet, 
Lord Lambourne, King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Allington Pippin and Laxton’s Superb. All are moderate 
growers and when well thinned in years of heavy cropping are 
regular bearers. 

Among cooking sorts the most reliable cropper and good 
keeper is Lane’s Prince Albert, Arthur Turner is useful in that 
it can be picked off the tree from July to September. Bram- 
ley’s Seedling, that universal favourite, does very well on 
Type 9 stock, but should not be grown where frosts are liable 
to be bad in spring as it is very susceptible to frost. Monarch 
is another excellent keeper. 

For really frosty sites, Crawley Beauty, King Edward VII 
and Royal Jubilee are reliable and resistant, but are seldom 
obtainable on any stock more dwarfing than Type I, on which 
all three will make a sizable tree. 

Heavy crops demand regular manuring. An application of 
a few pounds of nitrogenous fertiliser to the stunted apple tree 
which disgraces many a small lawn will often produce an 
immediate response in new growth and a heavy crop of fruit. 
Any good general fertiliser can be applied and should be broad- 
cast around the tree, well away from the stem, in February 
or March, and hoed in if the tree is on cultivated soil. 

Spraying is a cultural operation which many amateurs jib 
at. This is a mistake for control of insect pests is probably 
80 per cent. of successful fruit growing. In “ rescued areas ”’ 
of the West Midlands the spraying of derelict or neglected 
orchards has raised cropping in some cases from an average 
production of half a ton per acre to over six tons. A 12-times 
increase is not to be depised. 

The worst pests of apples, pears and plums over-winter are 
eggs. These eggs are laid by the females of aphids, winter- 
moths, capsid bugs, apple sucker and red spider. In the 
average garden the aphids, winter moth and apple sucker are 
generally found. All these can be reduced, if not actually 
eliminated, by spraying with one of the winter washes con- 
taining D.N.C., which stands for dinitro-ortho-cresol. A 
gallon of concentrate makes 12 gallons of dilute wash, which 


is enough for one really large tree or several small ones. The’ 


wash is applied between January and the end of February, 

taking care to avoid frosty or wet conditions and making sure 

that the whole tree, especially the tips of twigs, is wetted. 
RAYMOND BusuH. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
SIR OSBERT SITWELL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Lert HAND, RicgHt HAND! By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan, Published 
March 27th, 1945. 15s. net). Here is the first volume of an autobiography 
upon a large scale and of a work conceived with so definite an idea of its 
intended effect when completed; that we, who are compelled now to view 
only part of the structure, must almost regret this premature admission. 
That it contains plenty to give the reader pleasure and entertainment it is 
hardly necessary to assert, for the author’s proved gifts and achievements 
as a literary artist would warrant any amount of acceptance, even on trust : 
but since, upon Sir Osbert Sitwell’s own evidence in his introduction, this 
is a planned piece of architecture, it is clear that the final judgment, the 
whole appreciation of its proportions, must await the placing of the last 
fullstop to the last volume. It is to be feared that, in the present condi- 
tions of publishing, we shall have to wait a considerable time for this 
happy moment. Autobiographies of other kinds would not suffer so 
much from sectional disclosure, but this one is intended to be a work of 
art, by a writer who regards art as the only dividing line between men 
and apes. He says: 

“| want my biography, no less than a novel or a book of travel— 
and, indeed, it must partake of the essence of both—to be a work of 
art, upon which I can expend not only such gifts as I possess, but 
the skill acquired through many years of labour at my task. I plan, 
if I am allowed to finish it, a book of several volumes to cover a 
longer span of time than is usual. The first portion will deal with 
many people who died before I was born, but who still influence 
me, perhaps, in ways I do not know as well as in ways to be recog- 
nised, for past and future both work upon the present ; but the chief 
interest of the earlier chapters must derive from the circumstances 
surrounding, and the events befalling, a family which has produced 
three writers in a single generation—writers, who are, I should say, 
in spite of a family likeness at first sight, very dissimilar—and in the 
description, too, of the characters in the foreground of their lives. 
. . . Inaddition, I should like to emphasise that I want my memories 
to be old-fashioned and extravagant—as they are ; I want this work 
to be as full of detail, massed or individual, as my last book, of 
short stories, was shorn of it—had to be shorn of it because of its 
form; I want this to be Gothic, complicated in its surface and 
crowned with turrets and with pinnacles, for that is its nature.” 

It is worth while to record this statement of the artistic intention, 
since the author evidently wishes it to be kept in mind as we follow him 
through his pages, and to understand a more general intention of his, 
which is to undertake the task of showing that fantasy and beauty are 
to be found, not only in strange lands and exotic scenes, but also in 
people and objects familiar to us from birth, and “ to prove that English 
life, to-day and yesterday, often contains as much power and character 
as when Chaucer first presented it with a new language.” On the whole, 
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therefore, the aim is at pictorial effect and truth, and the appreciation 
invited is that of the sympathetic and cultivated spectator, whose 
esthetic sense is captured at the outset by a description of the garden at 
Renishaw, at dawn in mid-August, with the author’s father walking up 
and down, planning elaborate new projects of landscape architecture, 
and representing one half of the long hereditary stream—while preferring 
that it should have been the whole—that flows in the veins of Osbert, 
Edith and Sacheverell Sitwell. 

All that follows, down to the end of this volume, the death of Queen 
Victoria and the re-assembly, at Renishaw in early autumn, of the three 
children who had just posed for Sargent with their parents, bears out the 
promise of this introduction. Though the structure is far from complete, 
its general style is already amply evident. It is Gothic and fantastic, 
figures revealed in all their ‘“‘ humours ” abound, and, after the preliminary 
promenade through the ancestral portrait gallery, the scene is built up 
with all the unemphatic bravura of which Sir Osbert is an accomplished 
master. It was unavoidable that the parade of ancestors, a little remini- 
scent of Sheridan’s famous scene, should a little overbalance this one 
volume : its relation to the total perspective will only be corrected when 
the work is complete. In itself, however, it is rich in characterisation 
and entertainment, for it brings successively before the readers all those 
from whom, back to the fourth generation, the present owner of Renishaw 
is descended, with glimpses even further back, to Dr. John Wallis, the 
mathematician, to Arabella Churchill, the great Duke’s sister, to William 
Sacheverell, to Admiral Boscawen, to the Marquis of Granby, to the 
Duke of Wellington, and to a poor youth called Denison of Leeds, whose 
daughter was for ten years the favourite of King George IV. The chief 
figures, however, of this engaging and instructive parade belong, on the 
father’s side, to the families of Sitwell, Hely-Hutchinson and Tait, and, 
on the mother’s, to the noble houses of Beaufort and Londesborough. 
Certainly, character and picturesqueness are not wanting in this procession 
of ancestors, headed by Sir Sitwell Sitwell, portrayed in Copley’s picture 
of the Sitwell family, whose existence was “ chiefly divided between sport 
and building, the two curses of my family (says the author) though as 
a rule not to be found united in a single person, but ruining alternate 
generations,” and followed by his son Sir George, by Colonel Hely- 
Hutchinson who kept prosy diaries on extensive travels, Lady Conyngham 
most lovingly displayed at the height of her powers presiding over the 
King’s lavish house, Lord Albert Conyngham, another great traveller, 
who died worth two million in the stocks and with a rent roll of £100,000 
a year, inherited and dispersed “‘ with zest and abandon ” by the author’s 
grandfather, and the old Duchess of Beaufort who, in her dotage, was 
taken for the same drive every afternoon in the New Forest accompanied 
by the same parrot (dead and stuffed) which in life had been her pet. 
The ancestral parade passes out of sight with the ancestral devil of gout 
brandishing his pincers in the rear, our author comforting himself for 
this painful part of his inheritance with the reflection that gout stimulates 
the brain, and honours its sufferers with the fellowship of Kubla Khan 
and Talleyrand, William Pitt and the Bacons, Wesley and Darwin, 
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Gibbon and Fielding, Milton, Newton and Ben Jonson. On the next 
page, in 1892, Sir Osbert proclaims himself born. The invisible pageant 
is ended: the visible (to him) begins. 

From this point till the end of the volume we follow Sir Osbert’s 
evocations—with occasional darts forward—of his early childhood, of 
the whole mysterious background of sights and sounds and smells, out 
of which gradually emerge recognisable objects, influences, personalities, 
and practices. It is admirably done ; and if certain passages remind us 
of Proust, it is only because the artistic purpose of the two authors is, to 
that extent, the same—the recherche du temps perdu—not because there is 
any particular likeness between the Renishaw, Scarborough and London 
of the one and the Combray, Balbec and Paris of the other. Still less 
does one find any trace of Proust’s morbidity in the robust native of the 
peak country and wintry Yorkshire coasts, but only a similar sensitiveness 
and delicacy of delineation, and a power of bringing the lesser and 
humbler characters before the reader’s eye as strongly as the larger and 
more heroic: Davis, the nurse, the humorous Henry Moat in the pantry 
and Mark Kirkby, the keeper—especially Henry as a comic foil to, and 
foiler of, his employer’s conception of life—are drawn with an under- 
standing as deep as that which, at greater length, created Francoise. 
Then, again, there is a passage describing a sense of London at five years 
old—the London of gas lamps, hansoms, growlers and crossing-sweepers 
—and two great artists, one of the stage and one in music, which irre- 
sistibly recall “‘ Du Cété de Chez Swann ”—the cries of Paris, the acting 
of La Berma and the music of Vinteuil, not for their manner but for their 
intention and, even a little, for their intonation. The passage begins : 

“My first impression of a great artist—I do not mean a great 
painter—dates from the age of five, when Edith and I went to spend 
Christmas in London with my Londesborough grandparents, and 
without any father or mother. Looking back to that time, it seems 
to have been a season of primrose-yellow fogs and snow, of brilliantly 
lit shop-windows, full of toys and flowers and sweets, and from the 
distant darkness of the nights that followed I recall—so that our 
nursery must have looked out on the square—the occasional clip- 
clop-clop of the horses, their hoofs muffled by the snow. Very 
clearly, too, I see the carriages (who, that has known it can ever 
forget the peculiar smell, mingled of oats and beer and leather, 
which haunted every four-wheeler, and accorded so well with its 
speed, and the face and voice of the driver ?). In my ears still vibrates 
the tinny whistling that went on desultorily through the night ; 
another London sound that has vanished, a whistling all the more 
shrill and forlorn because the world of the ’nineties was so quiet. 

As it died upon the thick night air it left behind it, you would have 

said, a trail of sadness, of disillusionment ; while the very hopefulness 

of its original start, until the break came in its voice, was as though 
someone were seeking a needle in the haystack of the enormous 
night.” 

Indeed, for those who remember them, of cabs, cab-drivers and 
crossing-sweepers there is plenty to be said, and also of the cab-runners 
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who laid in wait for cabs heavily laden with luggage and charged irresolute 
ladies or nurses extortionately for unloading the vehicle at the front door: 
but I feel sure that, sharp as Sir Osbert’s memories of crossing-sweepers 
are, his attendants were never placed at the mercy of cab-runners, nor 
were the door-bells of his hosts ever rung till they broke by irate drivers 
of growlers insufficiently (as they thought) rewarded by a thrifty and 
determined woman. And then the first great artist, he was Dan Leno, 
whom I also saw “‘ as the Beautiful Duchess, wearing a hooped dress and 
a large picture hat with a feather flowing from the brim, fall through the 
harp he was playing.” As our author calls it, “‘ that supreme representa- 
tive of artistic abandon ”’ could never be forgotten. As for the ’cellist, 
Rubio, who housed his genius in the Fulham Road and gave all his money 
to the poorer than he, Sir Osbert’s two pages on him are worthy of their 
subject. 

Yet, after all, I have delayed too long upon what is but a small detail 
in this lavish landscape. The two main scenes are Scarborough, where 
the winter was spent, and Renishaw, with its lakes and woods and park, 
for summer, while the main figures are those of relations, the author’s 
father and mother, his grandparents and aunts, and, in glimpses, his sister 
Edith. To convey a brief impression of its richness, and of the wit and 
sympathy with which it is drawn, simply as a picture, with a complete 
disdain of any sociological implications, would be impossible, as it would 
be superfluous: but there is another difficulty attendant upon a comen- 
tator, even the most appreciative, namely, that it seems an impertinence 
to comment upon autobiographical detail relating to the author’s own 
family and person, even if, in the name of art, they are frankly exposed 
to comment. 

This difficulty is peculiarly present to me when I read again, as I have 
with delight, two or three long passages about that obviously unusual 
and eccentric being, the author’s father. These are, of course, the first 
strokes of what, in the sequel, promises to develop into a masterly portrait 
of an extraordinary man and probably into the description of a particular 
father-to-son relation which will be extremely interesting. We find 
this father, at the outset, pacing the gardens at Renishaw and projecting 
new projects of embellishment, we get sidelights on him from Henry, 
we are admitted to his curious meditations in his study, we find him 
again exercised over his son’s sense of humour and much annoyed when 
the latter plays on him a practical joke which he himself designed to play 
on a guest, in a sense he dominates the final chapter, and there are three 
or four pages before this that definitely focus the eye upon his character, 
and are an important key-passage. 

“My father, gifted though he was, spent his life apart, alone. 
Indelibly stained with Gothic darkness, and its accompanying colours, 
pure and soft in tone, his mind inhabited that ivory tower of the 
thirteenth century, complete with every convenience of the time— 
cross-bows, battlements, oubliettes and thumbscrews—that growing 
unhappiness had obliged him to construct for his protection against 
the exterior and contemporary world. . . . Even in these days of 
which I write, when he was a comparatively young man, he inclined 
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to shun the company of living human beings, for they disturbed his 
ideas, forced him to adjust them with so much violence that slabs 
of ivory would fall from the tower, exposing its furniture to the 
light of the outside world. And this he disliked, becoming shy 
and paralysed under its vibrations. . . .” 

But it is no use to go on quoting : we must just wait till the portrait 
is finished. Yet, even these introductory touches, tinged with a mixture 
of admiration, surprise and amusement, give the key to the charming 
last chapter, “‘ The Sargent Group,” which describes how and why, with 
what means, devices and accoutrements, was carried out Sir George’s 
idea of commissioning the greatest painter of the day (1900) to execute 
a companion piece to Copley’s, depicting himself, his wife and his three 
children. This chapter, entertaining in detail and penetrating in judg- 
ment as it is, cannot be dissected. It has been composed with immense 
pains, almost as a genre picture, as the author reveals in his words: “I 
want also to reverse the previous process and, instead, as hitherto, of 
noting only how the growing strength of the light had revealed to me 
two stylised landscapes, fitted with people, either posturing for the regard 
of the outside world, or quiescent, content with the world within them- 
selves, I will try to revive for the reader the look of the painter in the 
hard north light” and the sitters as they either posed before him or 
fidgeted in the background. It is a brilliant little piece, showing not 
only the sitters but also the painter, with all that he stood for in that 
Victorian sunset, and not only the bright colours—the scarlet dress of the 
pale young girl, the glistening white of Lady Sitwell’s frock, the brown 
riding boots of Sir George, the silver bowl and the flowers—but the 
lights and shades of the “‘ humours ”—again to use the Shakespearian 
word—as Sir George persistently favoured the painter with peremptory 
but conflicting advice, and Sargent, tolerant or rebellious but “* good with 
children,” as they say, charging like a guardsman at his easel. 

Even so, with much more that might be said, a whole gallery of 
relations, depicted in or around Scarborough, has not yet been men- 
tioned—the lavish grandfather, Lord Londesborough, with his passion 
for circuses and fire engines (among many other things), the pious 
household of the Sitwell grandmother and Aunt Florence, Miss Lloyd 
in her black poke bonnet, Aunt Puss with one eyebrow lacquered, and 
the other dashing aunt who told an archbishop, over the telephone, to 
go to hell. Indeed, the canvas is so richly filled, and the details are so 
carefully finished, that it is impossible, by selection and enumeration, 
to give an adequate idea of this still incomplete work. It is the 
picture not only of an exceptional family but of a past age, undertaken 
with preconceptions which not all readers will share or even approve. 
By his brilliant performance the author amply justifies his own approach 
to it, and we who admire his finished art and dry but lively touch will 
wish him good speed in its completion. It must be added that the 
excellently reproduced  illustrations—portraits and landscapes of 
Renishaw, with one or two amusing photographs of the author as a 
child in company with his sister, give considerable point to the text and 
pleasure to the reader’s eye. Orto WILLIAMS. 
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I WENT A-SHEPHERDING 


I Went A-SHEPHERDING. By Richard Perry. (Lindsay Drummond, 
12s. 6d.) Mr. Richard Perry is no stranger to The National Review and our 
readers have often read and enjoyed his articles. His new book is the 
outcome of a time spent in the Highlands “a-shepherding.” In it he 
shows us sadly and clearly the straits to which the Highlanders have been 
reduced, not only by war conditions, but by years of neglect, mismanage- 
ment, and exploitation. Mr. Perry takes his readers into the wild 
mountain country of Skye, North Uist, and Argyllshire, where he lived 
and shared the work and play on the sheep farms under the most primitive 
conditions. The work was hard and comforts few, but Mr. Perry shows 
how the Highlanders have their own way of alleviating and brightening 
their days of toil. They are devoted to music—their own variety of the 
art—and dancing ; and there is a good account of a party after the long 
day’s work at the summer gathering, a party which entailed a voyage ina 
small fishing smack of an hour and a half down the sealoch, with the piper 
standing playing at the poop. Then, after dancing all night, the return 
journey was followed at once by another day’s hard work among the 
sheep. It would seem that the author must have taken his English 
shepherd’s crook with him from Devonshire, for the one shown on the 
cover of the book is not the type of crook used by Highland shepherds. 
All the same, Mr. Perry has wide and accurate knowledge of the condi- 
tions of sheep-farming in the Highlands, and recognises that this country 
was primarily cattle country, the little black Highland cattle, now, un- 
happily, almost extinct, able to live out of doors all the year round on the 
rough herbage of the uplands. These would be followed by the small 
mountain sheep, who fed on the finer grass produced by this cropping 
and fertilising. There is a postscript to the book on the future of the 
black-faced sheep, which shows how thoroughly the author has gone 
into the matter. The depopulation of the Highlands is causing grave 
anxiety in the country, and the standard of living must be raised if the 
men and women returning after the war are to be attracted to this most 
beautiful part of Scotland. Mr. Perry has perhaps been somewhat 
unfortunate in his experiences of the household arrangements of the 
people of the islands, although the Argyllshire standard of comfort and 
feeding he found definitely higher, probably because the country is more 
accessible with a railway station at the head of Loch Awe and good roads 
to Oban. But the circumstances of life even in the Islands are not always 
so bad as Mr. Perry describes. Conditions are bound to be difficult in a 
land running with water but with none laid on, and rancid butter is 
unfortunately common in some parts. Putrid meat is not common, and 
mutton hams and salted beef and mutton can be excellent eating. Mr. 
Perry suggests correctly that the “ Dust Bowl” in North America is 
caused by the deforestation of the country. But surely the more imme- 
diate cause is the incessant cropping (as many as 22 wheat crops running 
being known to have been taken), the straw burned, with nothing 
returned to the soil. The system of ploughing in quick-growing crops, 
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such as white mustard and buckwheat, seems to have been applied too 
late. Something of the same sort is now happening in the beautiful 
valleys of Kashmir. The Mohammedans, who are increasing there, 
invariably bring their goats with them, and these are causing serious 
destruction to the trees. Mr. Perry happily found time for the delights 
and enjoyments of bird watching, and some of the best passages in the 
book tell of the habits and song of the great number and variety of bird 
visitors and natives of these remote parts of the Highlands. He speaks, 
however, of the shooting of the “ whaup ” or curlew on one occasion. 
This is very unusual, for the Highlands are devoted to these birds and 
protect them carefully. 

The book is illustrated by many excellent photographs, and an 
interesting list of the birds seen in the locality is to be found in the Index 
at the end of the book. 


BOOKS ON WAR 


MAKERS OF MODERN StratEGy. Edited by Edward Mead Earle. 
(Princeton University Press, $3.75.) THouGHTs ON War. By Liddell 
Hart. (Faber, 15s.) ARMOURED WARFARE. By Major-General J. F. C. 
Fuller. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.) Among the developments 
which prepared the United States for the hostilities into which she was 
plunged by the attack at Pearl Harbour and the German and Italian 
declarations of war, not least important was the growth, under Mr. 
Edward Meade Earle, of a seminar on military affairs at the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton University. For this seminar Mr. Earle 
gathered round him a group of distinguished specialists—including 
economists, political scientists and geographers, as well as military and 
naval historians and officers of the United States army and navy—who 
worked at many of the problems which a modern war raises. The high 
quality of the work done by Mr. Earle and his associates is shown by 
his official activities, which include membership of the origina] board of 
analysts in the American Office of Strategic Services, consultant to the 
United States War Department General Staff and the Board of Economic 
Warfare, and special consultant at Headquarters of the United States 
Army Air Forces. Makers of Modern Strategy, a work by a distinguished 
group of international scholars, is another product of Mr. Earle’s work- 
shop. Its authors take a broad and informed view of their subject. 


> 


“ Strategy,” writes Mr. Earle in his introduction, “deals with 
war, preparation for war, and the waging of war. Narrowly 
defined, it is the art of military command, of projecting and directing 
a campaign. . . . Until about the end of the eighteenth century 
strategy consisted of the body of stratagems and tricks of war—ruses 
de guerre—by which a general sought to deceive the enemy and win 
victory. But as war and society have become more complicated— 
and war, it must be remembered, is an inherent part of society— 
strategy has of necessity required increasing consideration of non- 
military factors, economic, psychological, moral, political and 
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technological. Strategy, therefore, is not merely a concept of war- 
time, but is an inherent element of statecraft at all times.” 


Strictly interpreted, this language might be held to open too wide a 
gate for profitable study ; but the limitations that measure and common 
sense require in fact have ample place in the text itself. Writers and 
civilian statesmen whose influence on war-making is important are also 
discussed, including Lord Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill, and M. 
Clemenceau, Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin, and the insidious and iniquitous 
Haushofer. 

Captain Liddell Hart’s Thoughts on War discusses many important 
aspects of war not in a continuous narrative, nor even in a series of 
essays, but in the shape of the author’s reflections, notes, jottings and 
observations written down over a period of some twenty or twenty-five 
years, dated, and here assembled like so many folded sheep inside the 
pens of seventeen chapters. The material thus brought together possesses 
a certain basic unity by virtue of the fact that it has all passed through a 
single mind ; but it is disjointed and full of repetitions, and lacks the 
marshalling of facts and sustained analysis required in a truly profound 
study of war. Armoured Warfare is a reprint of an earlier study of tank 
warfare which General Fuller prepared as lectures (though they were 
never delivered to an audience) and published in 1932. A series of foot- 
notes inspired mainly by the experience of the present war provide a 
running commentary to the text. Almost immediately on publication 
this book attracted interest abroad, notably in Russia, where the first 
edition of a translation ran to 30,000 copies. In England it was almost 
wholly neglected. 


FAR EASTERN PROBLEMS 


Japan’s PotrricaAL WARFARE. By Peter de Mendelssohn. (Allen and 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.) New DreLoMacy IN THE Far East. By H. van 
Straelen, S.V.D. (Luzac, 4s. 6d.) Throughout the Asiatic and Pacific 
worlds problems were developing before the war that were far greater 
and of much longer range than the mere question whether Japan would 
or would not establish domination over the peoples and lands of the 
western and south-western Pacific. In great measure these problems 
arose from the impact of Western ideas and Western industrialism. In 
many places in the Far East there was deep and widespread discontent 
with white rule ; and this situation the Japanese—themselves often the 
sources and inspirers of disaffection—have done their best, as members 
of the “ coloured ” races, to exploit to their own advantage. Japanese 
efforts in this direction began long before the war. The mighty Japanese 
conquests of 1942 caused a corresponding increase in Japanese propaganda 
activity among the conquered peoples with the purpose of bringing them 
intellectually, morally and spiritually—as they already were materially— 
under the Japanese yoke. This is an aspect of the struggle in the Far 
East about which too little is known, certainly in England and very likely 
in the United States also. Mr. de Mendelssohn has accordingly per- 
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formed a useful service in undertaking the arduous detailed work that 
has gone into the compilation of Japan’s Political Warfare. His book 
falls into two parts. The first, dealing with organisation and methods, 
describes the agencies of control of Japanese propaganda both inside 
Japan and in her newly conquered territories, deals with Japanese 
wireless and newspaper activities, surveys the work of the Government- 
owned Domei News Agency which has a practical monopoly of news 
distribution, and reviews the censorship, the films and science and art 
in the service of Japanese propaganda ends. Two chapters deal with the 
fantastic attempt to force the newly conquered peoples to learn Japanese 
(one of the most difficult spoken and written languages known to man- 
. kind), at least in a simplified or basic form ; and with the special problem 
of India. In the second part of his book Mr. de Mendelssohn deals with 
policies and ends, shows how all this propaganda apparatus is designed 
to help Japan to win the war and to establish world-wide belief in the 
Japanese claim to be literally and uniquely divine. The quite incredible 
extravagances to which this notion of Japanese divinity can lead is shown 
in Mr. de Mendelssohn’s summary of the officially adopted views of 
Professor Fujisawa. Both for the information it contains (much of it 
brought together in a useful list of Japanese personalities and organisa- 
tions) and for its contribution to understanding of the great problems of 
the Far Eastern war, Japan’s Political Warfare deserves attention from 
all those seriously and responsibly concerned with post-war British 
Empire policy in the Pacific and the Far East. New Diplomacy in the 
Far East deals essentially with one problem—the need for much greater 
and more first-hand knowledge than in the past by those chosen for 
diplomatic and consular work in China and Japan. Father van Straelen’s 
views as to the course of study most likely to fit selected men for this 
work are based on first-hand knowledge of the East; and it is to be 
hoped that the official quarters responsible will consider carefully the 
kind of curriculum (which is healthily practical as well as academic) that 
Father van Straelen outlines. 


INSECT WORLDS 


Grassroot JUNGLES. By Edwin Way Teale. (Hale, 25s.) 

Mr. Teale is an American naturalist whose interest in insects had 
been life-long; and this is the second and revised edition of a book 
which won a deserved successs on first appearance six or seven yeats ago. 
His book is indeed most fascinating. Most of its chapters deal with 
insects more or less familiar to us all—bees, ants, wasps, lady-birds, 
spiders and daddy-longlegs, dragonflies, butterflies and moths. Others 
describe the ways of insects (such as the praying mantis) which live in 
hotter countries than England. For the most part this is a world which 
we overlook partly because it is so strange and inscrutable to us. Insects 
in their immense variety and persistence are far older inhabitants of this 
planet than that late arrival, man. There have been insects on the earth 
for millions of years ; and most of the kinds of insects that existed in dim 
prehistoric times belong to families or orders still existing to-day. Besides 
their great age, insects exist in incredible numbers and varieties. The 
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soil of an English pasture is estimated to contain more than 3,500,000 | 
insects to an acre; the air is estimated by American entomologists to 7 
contain some 25,000,000 insects above each square mile of the earth’s © 
surface. As for species, there are more different kinds of insects than © 
there are of plants and animals put together ; thousands more are-named | 
each year; and one authority estimates that the total number of species | 
may eventually reach 10,000,000. The overwhelming majority of insects | 
play a large, if ill-understood, part in the natural economy of life. Few — 
varieties are the enemies of man. And yet comparatively little is known — 
about these beings that are nearly everywhere. Despite study by ° 
scientists of outstanding ability, the mystery remains. Mr. Teale has 
assembled in Grassroot Jungles a mass of fascinating and often unfamiliar 
facts. Even more remarkable are the striking and often enthralling 
photographs which he has taken with great patience, skill and art. This 
book deserves—and it is to be hoped that it will secure—many readers. 
For, as Mr. Teale rightly observes, _ 
“‘ the insects merit far more attention than they receive. The story 
of their existence runs like an unbroken thread through history. © 
The scarabs of the Nile are the same now as they were in the days — 
of the Ptolemys. The bee of the present is no different from that — 
chosen for his crest by Napoleon. Civilizations rise and fall, wars ~ 
begin and end, political parties wax and wane. But the insects, to ~ 
which we give but a passing thought, continue unchanged. Like 
the ploughing peasant in Thomas Hardy’s poem, these shall endure | 
‘though dynasties pass.’ ” j 
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